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EDITORIALS 


THE NEW SPIRIT IN EUROPE 


OWEVER incomplete may be the 
settlement of the reparation prob- 
lem made in London this summer, it can- 
not but be welcomed as a real step for- 
ward. In the very nature of things it 
had to be a compromise. Too much bit- 
terness had to be allayed, too much hos- 
tility laid at rest, too many open rifts to 
be bridged, too many divergent views to 
be reconciled. Yet the result is promis- 
ing—the first unmistakable ray of hope 
on the darkly overcast reparation horizon. 
A new spirit permeated this London 
parley. In a sense, it was the first real 
peace conference between the Allies and 
Germany since the end of the war. 

The Peace Conference in Paris was an 
assemblage at which the victors dictated 
terms to the vanquished. At one stage 
of the negotiations, in connection with a 
question which was bound to arouse pro- 
test from Germany, Mr. Wilson was asked 
what he thought the Germans would say 
to the terms that were being laid down for 
them. His reply was most characteristic 
of the atmosphere that permeated the 
Paris negotiations: 

“Oh, the Germans will have nothing to 
say. They will be told to sign on the 
dotted line.” 

If even the most moderate of the nego- 
tiators of the Versailles Treaty could have 
caught so unmistakably the spirit of a 
victor peace which was being forged in 
Paris, what could have been said of the 


other negotiators and of the general body 
of public opinion behind them? War was 
still in the very essence of life. The Paris 
peace was truly a war, not a peace, settle- 
ment. 

And war was still in the very essence of 
life in Germany, as well as on the Allied 
side of the battle front. She accepted the 
terms laid down for her only under pro- 
test, and her attitude was a poor augury 
for her execution of these terms. 

The plain fact of the matter was that 
the basic Allied terms, as laid down in 
Paris and elaborated at later parleys, were 
impossible of execution. The burden laid 
upon Germany was far too excessive in 
the first place, but if, by some miracle, 
the Allied terms could possibly have been 
executed, they would have plunged the 
whole world into an economic situation, 
in which the Allies themselves would have 
suffered. 

It took nearly five years for these facts 
to gain anything like general recognition. 
In the meantime, the same spirit that had 
permeated the Paris Conference was only 
too much in evidence in all the subsequent 
parleys. Dictation was the rule of the 
day on one side, evasion dominated the 
other. And through it all there was grow- 
ing up in Europe more hatred and more 
distrust than were engendered even by the 
war itself. 

The incubus of the reparation problem 
grew and grew, until it was assuming 
truly terrifying proportions. So long as 
the reparation problem remained on the 
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plane on which it had been placed by the 
Peace Treaty and the London Schedule 
of Payments, it was insoluble, as an eco- 
nomic proposition. And so long as the 
two principal powers of Continental Eu- 
rope stood facing each other in all the 
fearful panoply of distrust and hostility, 
the problem could not be removed to any 
other plane. 

A new spirit had to emerge in Europe 
before it became possible to treat of the 
original reparation settlement as some- 
thing human and not sacrosanct. The 
report of the Committee of Experts was 
the first effective break in the blind wall 
against which Europe had pressed for 
nearly five years. It placed the whole 
problem on a new plane, and thereby made 
it at least possible of solution. But the 
new spirit had to go further and deeper 
than that. 

For five years Europe attempted a set- 
tlement by dictation. At the Inter-Allied 
Conference in London we had the first 
approach to a settlement by negotiation. 
The Germans were admitted to that con- 
ference, not merely to sign on the dotted 
line, but really to negotiate. 

The machinery set up by the London 
Conference for the carrying out of the 
Dawes Plan may not have produced the 
results expected from it. The expecta- 
tions on which the plan is based may still 
be too optimistic. Germany may not be 
able to pay, and France may not be will- 
ing to receive, even the sums indicated in 
the plan. But whatever happens, future 
differences between Germany and _ the 
Allies will be settled by negotiation and 
arbitration, not by dictation. For that 
the machinery set up in London is quite 
adequate. And there can be no better 
basis than that for good faith and con- 
ciliation. It is this that makes the Lon- 
don Conference the most important inter- 
national parley since the end of the war 
and an unmistakable expression of the 
new spirit in Europe. 
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AMERICAN INFLUENCES IN 
EUROPE 


AST year, at the meeting of the Inter- 

parliamentary Union in Copenhagen, 
Congressman Burton made the statement 
that the United States is always willing 
and even eager to help Europe in the so- 
lution of her problems. But he warned 
the European statesmen whom he was 
addressing that America will never come 
to Europe as a partisan—only as an im- 
partial friend. And, moreover, she will 
come only when Europe expresses a clear 
and sincere desire for her to come on that 
basis. 

During the months that have elapsed 
since these words were uttered by the 
veteran American statesman, who is also 
President of this Society, European af- 
fairs have taken a turn in precisely the 
direction which makes possible effective 
American participation in the solution of 
European problems. We rejoice whole- 
heartedly in the fact that this has taken 
place. 

Before this became possible, an indis- 
pensable condition had to be fulfilled by 
Europe of her own accord. A new spirit 
had to manifest itselfi—the spirit of com- 
promise and conciliation as among the 
great powers. This spirit, of which we 
spoke in the preceding editorial, showed 
its first signs of appearance at the begin- 
ning of the present year, when the Repa- 
ration Commission sent out its call for 
the best brains that could be furnished by 
two continents to set to work on the repa- 
ration dilemma. It came fully into evi- 
dence at the Inter-Allied Conference in 
London. It permeates the machinery 
which that Conference has set up for the 
future. 

America’s influence was most effective 
at all these stages. Europe called to 
America, and she called in a spirit which 
America could not but welcome. At the 
first stage America was represented by 
private citizens; at the second by fully 
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empowered officials. In both cases her 
presence was felt so unmistakably, as to 
be almost determinative. 

But important as was our role in these 
two outstanding events of the past few 
months, a still more important role is 
reserved for our influence in the future. 
Under the reparation machinery now in 
operation American citizens become the 
arbiters of the bitterest quarrel that has 
arisen in modern history. The London 
Conference has restored to Germany the 
status of equality with the other great 
powers of Europe, but the good faith of 
that nation is still under suspicion. She 
has assumed certain solemn obligations, 
the fulfillment of which may or may not 
be within the range of possibilities. And 
if they prove to be beyond human powers 
of fulfillment, at least Germany must be 
given full opportunity to show whether or 
not she is acting in good faith. 

There are two pivotal points in the new 
reparation machinery at which the deter- 
mination of Germany’s good faith will be- 
come imperative. The first is concerned 
with a possible default of the German 
Government in making payments on ac- 
count of reparation to the representatives 
of the Reparation Commission. The sec- 
ond has to do with the transfer of these 
funds to the creditor countries. At both 
of these points American citizens have 
been placed in commanding positions. 

The problem of Germany’s default is 
no longer to be dealt with by her creditors 
alone, as it has been heretofore. The de- 
termination of default will still be in the 
hands of the Reparation Commission, but 
in every case of a discussion of this ques- 
tion an American member will be added 
to the Commission. Moreover, should the 
Commission, even with the American 
member, fail of unanimity in its decision 
and should the dissenting member so re- 
quest, the whole question has to be handed 


over to a neutral committee of three, pre- 
sided over by an American citizen. 

The transfer of the reparation funds 
from Germany abroad is placed in the 
hands of the Agent for Reparation Pay- 
ments. It is for him to decide whether 
or not transfers should be made at any 
particular time, and his decision is final. 
The Reparation Commission has already 
chosen its Agent. For the time being the 
post is occupied by Mr. Owen D. Young. 
After the end of this year, it will be oc- 
cupied by Mr. S. Parker Gilbert, former 
Undersecretary of the Treasury. 

Thus the whole operation of the ma- 
chinery for dealing with the problem of 
German reparation payments will depend 
largely upon the ability, fairness, and tact 
of two or three Americans. Their respon- 
sibility is great, but the field for their in- 
fluence is fully commensurate with it. 

There is another important post in Eu- 
rope, also concerned with a problem of 
post-war finance, already occupied by an 
American. Mr. Jeremiah Smith, a Bos- 
ton lawyer, is in Budapest, as the Com- 
missioner-General of the League of Na- 
tions for Hungarian reconstruction. 

America, through her diplomatic repre- 
sentatives, as well as through her out- 
standing citizens, is coming to Europe— 
always as an impartial friend, not a par- 
tisan of any nation or any cause. And 
Europe is rapidly learning to appreciate 
this. Europe is beginning to understand 
America, instead of decrying and criticis- 
ing her, as has been the fashion during 
the years immediately following the war. 
In this she has been greatly helped this 
summer by the visits paid across the ocean 
by such American statesmen as Secretary 
of State Hughes, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Mellon, Mr. Hurley, the new member 
of the Debt Funding Commission, and the 
American delegates to the conference of 
the Interparliamentary Union. 
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INTERCOURSE WITH SOVIET 
RUSSIA 


USSIA has remained for over five 
years practically outside interna- 
tional intercourse, mainly because her 
communist régime has been adamant in 
refusing to private citizens of other States 
the rights which they enjoy all over the 
world under the civilized usages that ob- 
tain today. It is true that similar rights 
are denied to Russian citizens as well, but 
that fact does not in the least alter the sit- 
uation, so far as foreigners are concerned. 
Whatever her régime, Russia needs in- 
tercourse with the rest of the world. 
Similarly, the world needs intercourse 
with Russia. World recovery from the 
ravages of the past decade is only partly 
possible, so long as one-seventh of the 
earth, represented by Russia, remains out- 
side the pale of civilization. But there is 
neither need, reason, nor justice in the 
other countries of the world accepting the 
principles which reign in Russia today. 
It is rather for Russia to accept civilized 
usages, in the place of her own chimeras, 
which have brought her to her present 
sorry plight. 

But there are two ways for regarding 
the question of intercourse with Russia, 
from the point of view of the rights of 
foreigners: One is on the basis of equal 
treatment accorded to Russians and to 
foreigners, and the other on the basis of 
different treatment. 

Great Britain, in her recent negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Government, has fol- 
lowed the second of these alternatives. 
She has succeeded in obtaining from the 
Soviet Government promises to satisfy a 
part of the claims presented by her na- 
tionals on account of the annulment of 
Russia’s state debts and of the confisca- 
tion and nationalization of private prop- 
erty. All this Soviet Russia has granted 
“by way of exception” to her existing 
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legislation. How far Great Britain has 
gone in following the second of the alter- 
natives outlined above is perfectly ap- 
parent from the Anglo-Russian treaties, 
signed in London on August 8, the text 
of which appears in the International 
Documents section of this number of the 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 

The agreement reached in London be- 
tween Great Britain and Soviet Russia 
naturally raises the question of what 
should be the attitude of the United States 
toward the question of intercourse with 
Russia in the light of that agreement. 
Our government is still adamant in re- 
fusing to accord official recognition to the 
Soviet régime in Russia. It is to be hoped 
that it will never consent to follow the 
lines of the British agreement. 

If the world needs a resumption of in- 
tercourse with Russia, it is only reasonable 
to expect that the conditions under which 
such resumption should take place would 
work toward a betterment of the situation 
in Russia, not toward a perpetuation of 
the plight in which that unfortunate 
country finds itself today. Yet it is pre- 
cisely in that second direction that the 
British policy points. 

For foreign powers to accept a re- 
sumption of intercourse with Russia on 
the basis of obtaining rights for foreign 
nationals which are denied to Russian 
citizens is to reduce Russia virtually to 
the rank of nations to which the principle 
of extraterritoriality has been applied here- 
tofore. Such a course of action might be 
based upon the hope that once certain 
rights are granted to foreigners they may 
be eventually extended also to the people 
of Russia. But it would involve in reality 
the establishment of guarantees which 
would not be dissimilar to those imposed 
upon such States as Turkey and China. 
The history of the relations between these 
latter countries and the civilized powers 
shows how precarious a foundation such 
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an arrangement constitutes for the normal 
processes of intercourse among nations. 

Were our policy with regard to the rec- 
ognition of the Soviet régime based upon 
the seizing of advantages rendered pos- 
sible by the unfortunate condition into 
which Russia has been plunged, it would 
have been logical for us to pursue just 
such a course. But since we have hereto- 
fore consistently grounded our policy in a 
sincere desire to assist the people of Russia 
back to their normal position among the 
powers of the world, the acceptance of a 
situation in which foreigners would be 
placed in Russia in a more privileged 
condition than Russians themselves would 
be directly contrary to our openly avowed 
policy of friendship for the Russian people 
and our tradition of fair play in inter- 
national affairs. 

It is, therefore, insufficient to make the 
resumption of Russia’s international obli- 
gations the sole condition prerequisite to 
according the present régime in Russia 
an equal footing with the civilized govern- 
ments of the world. This condition itself, 
if it is to fulfill the purpose implied in our 
policy, namely, adequate assistance to the 
Russian people toward actual recovery, 
should be based upon the establishment in 
Russia of the basic conditions that govern 
organized life in civilized States. Unless 
a bill of civil rights, with everything that 
it implies in regard to such conditions as 
private property, freedom of speech, press, 
public worship, ete., receive in Russia the 
sanction of its present régime, that régime 
cannot be credited with good faith by the 
powers from which it seeks recognition. 

In creating new States after the war, 
the great powers saw morally fit to im- 
pose upon them such vital obligations as 
guarantees of the rights of minorities. 
The same moral right holds true in regard 
to the terms upon which these powers 
would be ready to readmit Russia into the 
family of nations. 
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The conditions, therefore, which should 
precede the recognition of any Russian 
régime by the United States are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Adequate proof that such a régime is 
established in good faith upon national 
principles. In the case of the present Rus- 
sian régime, this means specifically that 
the connection which now exists between 
the Soviet régime and the Third Inter- 
national, through the fact that the out- 
standing leaders of the Soviet régime 
are also members of the governing body 
of the International, and that the Inter- 
national is subsidized by the Russian 
treasury, should be completely and openly 
broken. 

2. All foreign debts owed directly by 
the State or guaranteed by it should be 
recognized unreservedly and unequivocally, 
in conformity with the principle of Gov- 
ernment succession. 

3. The resumption by a Russian Goy- 
ernment of the obligation to reimburse 
foreign owners of property in Russia con- 
fiscated during the revolution should be 
based, not upon special privilege thus ex- 
tended to foreign nationals, but upon the 
principle of a re-establishment in Russia 
of generally accepted civilized usages. In 
the case of the present régime, this means 
a complete and retroactive renunciation 
of the so-called “revolutionary law of ex- 
propriation,” under which private prop- 
erty was confiscated without compensation, 
in accordance with a social theory, and 
not as a punitive measure, and the estab- 
lishment in Russia of the fundamental 
civil liberties which alone would provide 
a basis for faith in the sincerity of what- 
ever action the present Russian régime 
undertakes to carry out. 


LOWLY, but surely, the task of re- 
establishing friendly and normal re- 
lations between the United States and 
Mexico is being carried forward. On Au- 
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gust 30 the General Claims Commission 
for the two countries began its sessions in 
Washington. At the opening session Sec- 
retary of State Hughes made the follow- 
ing straightforward statement of the pol- 
icy of our government toward our south- 
ern neighbor: 


“May I, on behalf of the Government 
of the United States of America, take this 
occasion again to express our profound 
interest in the prosperity of our great 
neighbor on the south, the United Mex- 
ican States, our abiding friendship for 
her people, our earnest desire to have the 
co-operation which proceeds on the ac- 
knowledged basis of mutual esteem and 
mutual recognition of the rights and obli- 
gations of independent States? We feel 
that we are entering upon a new era of 
mutual confidence in our relations with 
Mexico to the advantage of the peoples of 
both countries.” 


With this as the policy north of the 
Rio Grande, and with sanity on the as- 
cendent south of the dividing river, there 
is every reason for optimism as to the 
future of our relations with Mexico. 


T IS a pleasure to welcome a new ad- 

dition to the Diplomatic Corps in 
Washington in the person of Professor 
Smiddy, the first Minister to the United 
States of the Irish Free State. Professor 
Smiddy has been in this country for some 
time, in a semi-official capacity, studying 
some of our fundamental problems for 
the benefit of his resurrected country. He 
will be able to do this work with even 
greater facility, now that he has been con- 
firmed in a fully official diplomatic status. 
The Irish Minister will act quite inde- 
pendently of the British Ambassador in 
all matters relating to Ireland, though 
any question as to whether or not any 
particular matter comes in the category 
of those matters which are to be handled 
by him will have to be determined by 
consultation with the Ambassador. 
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NEW attempt is being made to intro- 
duce greater unity and harmony in 
the affairs of the Succession States by 
means of a conference of these States, 
which will take place in Rome this au- 
tumn. The conference is being called at 
the instance of the Italian Government, 
which is thus carrying a step further the 
policy it has inaugurated in signing trea- 
ties of amity with Jugoslavia and Czecho- 
slovakia. All of the Succession States 
have expressed their willingness to attend 
the Rome conference, which ought to 
mark distinct progress in the mutual re- 
lations of these struggling new States of 
Central Europe. 


EPTEMBER 1 marked the first anni- 

versary of the fearful misfortune that 
visited Japan last year, when the worst 
earthquake in history caused the destruc- 
tion of the country’s capital and its largest 
seaport. It is most gratifying to note that 
during this year Japan has made truly 
heroic efforts to repair the damage. While 
it is true that both Tokyo and Yokohama 
are still cities of temporary dwellings, 
that fact is due to a wise decision on the 
part of the Japanese Government to re- 
plan the cities in the process of their per- 
manent rebuilding. Tokyo, for example, 
will now be cut by wide arterial roads, 
which will minimize in the future the 
danger of widespread fires, that played 
such havoc with the narrow and overbuilt 
streets of the destroyed city. In spite of 
the absence of permanent buildings, how- 
ever, over 70 per cent of the population 
of the devastated areas have returned, 
factories have been restored to the extent 
of 80 per cent of the number of workers, 
and in the city of Tokyo the telegraph 
system, the light and power stations, the 
water and gas works, and the tram service 
have been restored almost to normal. 
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THE LONDON AGREEMENT 


HE conference of the Allied powers 

held in London lasted exactly one 
month. During this comparatively short 
period the conference was, on a number 
of occasions, close to a breakdown, and the 
results achieved are necessarily in the na- 
ture of a compromise. These results are 
embodied in a protocol, initialed on Au- 
gust 16 and signed on August 30. The 
purport of the protocol is that the govern- 
ments concerned and the Reparation Com- 
mission have confirmed their acceptance 
of the Dawes Plan and have agreed to its 
being brought into operation. Certain 
agreements necessary for that purpose 
have been drawn up. These agreements 
are regarded as mutually interdependent. 
The protocol is followed by four annexes. 


Agreement between the Reparation Commis- 
sion and the German Government 


Annex I sets out the terms of agree- 
ment between the Reparation Commission 
and the German Government: 

(1) The German Government under- 
takes to take all appropriate measures for 
carrying the Dawes Plan into effect, espe- 
cially as regards the promulgation of laws 
and regulations, notably those concerning 
the banks, the railways, and the industrial 
debentures, in the form approved by the 
Reparation Commission. It will also ap- 
ply the necessary provisions as to the con- 
trol of the revenues assigned as security 
for the annuities under the Dawes Plan. 

(2) The Reparation Commission un- 
dertakes, on its side, to take all appropri- 
ate measures for carrying the plan into 
force, and in particular to facilitate the 
issue of the German loan and for making 
necessary financial and accounting adjust- 
ments. 

(3) The Reparation Commission and 
the German Government agree, in their 
respective spheres, to carry into effect such 
additional arrangements as may be agreed 
as necessary to the application of the plan, 
these to be signed later on and to form a 
schedule to the London pact. Further, 


any dispute that may arise as regards the 
agreements or the German legislation to 
put them into effect shall be referred to 
arbitration. 


Agreement between the Allies and Germany 


Annex II contains the terms of the 
agreement between the Allied govern- 
ments and the German Government con- 
cerning the agreement set out in Annex I: 

Clause 1. Subject to the powers of arbi- 
tration given to the Reparation Commis- 
sion by the Treaty of Versailles and to 
provisions as to arbitration contained in 
the Dawes Plan or elsewhere, any dispute 
between the commission and Germany 
shall be referred to three arbitrators ap- 
pointed for five years, one by the commis- 
sion, one by Germany, and one by agree- 
ment between the two parties, or, failing 
such agreement, by the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. 

Clause 2 is a very long and detailed 
agreement, mainly concerning the work 
of the transfer committee. Germany rec- 
ognizes the right of this committee to pur- 
sue ordinary commercial methods in em- 
ploying funds at its disposal, and that de- 
livery programs shall not be subject to 
limitations prescribed by the Treaty of 
Versailles, and undertakes to facilitate 
these programs. The most important 
point in this clause is the stipulation that 
in default of agreement between Germany 
and the Reparation Commission as to de- 
livery programs, these programs for cer- 
tain periods shall be laid down by an Ar- 
bitral Commission, of which the chairman 
shall be a citizen of the United States, 
the members to be appointed in the same 
manner as the arbitrators referred to in 
Annex I, clause 1. The Arbitral Com- 
mission, whose decision is to be final, is 
to take into account all the pertinent fac- 
tors in Germany’s financiai and economic 
position. Allied governments, if dissatis- 
fied, may submit reasoned claims to this 
commission. 

Clause 3. Germany agrees to the ap- 
pointment of a special committee, not ex- 
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ceeding six members (the Allies and Ger- 
many to be equally represented), with the 
power to co-opt a neutral member, to de- 
termine procedure with regard to deliv- 
eries in kind, and to examine the best 
means of insuring the fulfillment of Ger- 
man undertakings. The decisions of this 
committee will be subject to the approval 
of the Reparation Commission and, where 
applicable, the transfer committee. 

Clauses 4 and 5 provide for arbitration 
in the case of certain possible differences 
between the transfer committee and the 
German Government, or, in the case of 
divided opinion on the transfer committee 
in certain matters. 

Clause 6 prescribes the procedure for 
an appeal to arbitration where any Allied 
government considers that there is a de- 
fect in the plan as regards collection of 
deliveries which can be remedied without 
affecting the vital principles of the plan. 


Agreement Regarding the Institution of the 
Dawes Plan 


Annex III contains the terms of the 
main agreement between the Allies and 
Germany as regards the institution of the 
Dawes Plan. Article I is of primary im- 
portance and is reproduced below in full: 


(A) The Experts’ Plan of April 9, 1924, 
will be considered as having been put into 
execution, except as regards measures to be 
taken by the Allied governments, when the 
Reparation Commission has declared the 
méasures prescribed by it in its decision No. 
2877 (4) of July 15, 1924, have been taken— 
that is to say— 

(1) That Germany has taken the follow- 
ing measures: 

(a) The voting by the Reichstag in the 
form approved by the Reparation Commis- 
sion of the laws necessary to the working of 
the plan, and their promulgation. 

(b) The installation with a view to their 
normal working of all the executive and con- 
trolling bodies provided for in the plan. 

(c) The definitive constitution, in con- 
formity with the provisions of the respective 
laws, of the bank and the German Railways 
Company. 

(ad) The deposit with the trustee of cer- 
tificates representing the railways bonds and 
such similar certificates for the industrial 
debentures as may result from the report of 
the organization committee. 
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(2) That contracts have been concluded 
assuring the subscription of the loan of 800 
million gold marks as soon as the plan has 
been brought into operation and all the con- 
ditions contained in the experts’ report have 
been fulfilled. 

(B) The fiscal and economic unity of 
Germany will be considered to have been re- 
stored in accordance with the experts’ plan 
when the Allied governments have taken the 
following measures: 

(1) The removal and cessation of all ve- 
toes imposed since January 11, 1923, on Ger- 
man fiscal and economic legislation; the re- 
establishment of the German authorities-with 
the full powers which they exercised in the 
occupied territories before January 11, 1923, 
as regards the administration of customs and 
taxes, foreign commerce, woods and forests, 
railways (under the conditions specified in 
Article 5), and, in general, all other branches 
of economic and fiscal administration; the 
remaining administrations not mentioned 
above will operate in every respect in con- 
formity with the Rhineland agreement; the 
formalities regarding the admission or read- 
mission of German officials will be applied in 
such a manner that the re-establishment of 
the German authorities, in particular the 
customs administration, may take place with 
the least possible delay; all this without 
other restrictions than those stipulated in 
the Treaty of Versailles, the Rhineland 
agreement, and the experts’ plan. 

(2) The restoration to their owners of all 
mines, cokeries, and other industrial, agricul- 
tural, forest, and shipping undertakings ex- 
ploited under Allied management or provi- 
sionally leased by the occupying authorities 
since January 11, 1923. 

(3) The withdrawal of the special organi- 
zations established to exploit the pledges and 
the release of requisitions made for the work- 
ing of those organizations. 

(4) The removal, subject to the provisions 
of the Rhineland agreement, of restrictions 
on the movement of persons, goods, and 
vehicles. 

(5) In general, the Allied governments, in 
order to insure in the occupied territories 
the fiscal and economic unity of Germany, 
will cause the Interallied Rhineland High 
Commission to proceed, subject to the pro- 
visions of the Rhineland agreement, to an 
adjustment of the ordinances passed by the 
said commission since January 11, 1923. 
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Articles 3, 4, and 5 of Annex III are 
mainly concerned with dates on which 
various stages toward the application of 
the measures necessary for the institution 
of the Dawes Plan should be brought into 
full operation, September 20, the date for 
the transfer of the railway system of the 
Reich to the new company. Owing to de- 
lay in the signing of the London pact, the 
time table will presumably be proportion- 
ately delayed. Article 7 provides for am- 
nesty in respect of offenses in occupied 
territory since January, 1923, and other 
conciliatory measures. 


Agreement between the Allied Governments 


Annex IV gives the terms of agreement 
between the Allied governments and has 
three main features. First, and by far the 
most important, is the provision that in 
all deliberations affecting the Dawes Plan 
a seat on the Reparation Commission shall 
be occupied by a representative of the 
United States, to be appointed by unani- 
mous vote of the commission, or, failing 
that, by the President of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. The per- 
son so appointed is to hold office for five 
years. The second point is the following: 


In order to secure the service of the loan 
of 800 million gold marks contemplated by 
the experts’ plan, and in order to facilitate 
the issue of that loan to the public, the sig- 
natory governments hereby declare that in 
ease sanctions have to be imposed in conse- 
quence of a default by Germany they will 
safeguard any specific securities which may 
be pledged to the service of the loan. The 
signatory governments further declare that 
they consider the service of the loan as en- 
titled to absolute priority as regards any re- 
sources of Germany, so far as such resources 
may have been subjected to a general charge 
in favor of the said loan, and also as regards 
any resources that may arise as a result of 
the imposition of sanctions. 


The third point is that, unless otherwise 
stipulated in the London agreement, the 
signatory governments reserve all their 
rights under the Versailles Treaty. 


Exchange of Letters on the Ruhr Settlement 


Together with the text of the London 
agreement were published the letters ex- 
changed between the Belgian and French 


delegates and the German chancellor on 
the subject of a Ruhr settlement. The 
first Franco-Belgian letter restates the 
well-known defense of the legality of the 
Ruhr occupation, but promises evacuation 
within the maximum period of a year, 
provided the London agreements for the 
putting into force of the experts’ plan 
“are carried out in the spirit of good faith 
and pacification which has inspired the 
deliberations of the conference.” Dr. 
Marx, in reply, repeats the German view 
of the illegality of the Ruhr occupation 
and urges the desirability of “hastening 
as much as possible military evacuation so 
as to terminate it before the date fixed by 
you.” By way of answer, Messrs. Herriot 
and Theunis promise immediately “mili- 
tary evacuation of the zone between Dort- 
mund and Héde, and of the territories 
outside the Ruhr occupied since January 
11, 1923.” Finally, Dr. Marx writes, 
“rejoicing at this decision.” 

The evacuation of these territories was 
duly carried out on the day after the sig- 
nature of the London pact. 


U. 8S. AND THE LEAGUE DISARM- 
AMENT WORK 


HE Department of State has made 

public the correspondence with the 
Secretary General of the League of Na- 
tions relating to the invitation to the 
United States Government to have a rep- 
resentative at the meetings of the Third 
Committee of the Assembly of the League 
of Nations, now in session at Geneva, 
when it has under consideration the pro- 
posed convention for the control of the 
traffic in arms. 

The Government of the United States 
holds that the convention for the control 
of traffic in arms, known as the Conven- 
tion of St. Germain, which was formu- 
lated in 1919, contains provisions which 
make it impossible of acceptance by the 
United States. The reasons are explained 
by the Department of State, which, how- 
ever, indicates its desire to aid in any 
proper way in the restriction of the traffic 
in munitions of war. It is apparent that 
in dealing with a convention for this pur- 
pose it would be necessary for the Amer- 
ican Government not only to consider its 
relation to governments which might not 
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be signatories of the conventions, but also 
to respect the constitutional limitations of 
Congress, which would be called upon to 
provide legislation in order to make the 
convention effective. 

The subject was taken up by the Tem- 
porary Mixed Commission of the League 
of Nations and the American Government 
was invited to send a representative. The 
invitation was accepted, and Mr. Grew, 
then Minister to Switzerland, was desig- 
nated. The American Government, 
through Mr. Grew, expressed its desire to 
aid in the proper control of the traffic in 
arms and munitions of war, and to this 
end pointed out with precision the sphere 
of congressional authority and the lines 
upon which a convention could be drawn 
in which this government could join. 
These meetings were held in the early 
spring of this year. When Mr. Grew be- 
came Under Secretary of State his place 
was taken by Mr. Gibson, Minister to 
Switzerland, who attended further meet- 
ings for the same purpose. 

The result was that a convention has 
been drafted by the Temporary Mixed 
Commission and the views of the United 
States have been expressed upon every 
point involved. It is understood by the 
American Government that it is not prob- 
able that the Third Committee of the As- 
sembly of the League of Nations would 
attempt to do more than to consider 
whether this draft convention affords a 
satisfactory basis for the calling of an in- 
ternational conference in order that the 
convention might be concluded. This is 
referred to in the invitation. The special 
point on which the views of the American 
Government are desired is understood to 
be whether it would be disposed to par- 
ticipate in such a conference. 

As the Government of the United States 
has thoroughly discussed the various 
points of the draft convention and its po- 
sition on every point is well understood, 
it is not considered that any useful pur- 
pose would be served by attending the 
meetings of the Third Committee. The 
Government would, however, be disposed 
to consider favorably participation in an 
appropriate international conference to 


negotiate and conclude a convention. 
It is also pointed out that the subject 
under consideration is not the limitation 
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of the armament of governments, but the 
control of traffic in arms, a different mat- 
ter, which, so far as proposed by the Eu- 
ropean governments, does not restrict the 
armaments of the signatory powers. 


THE BRITISH-SOVIET 
AGREEMENT 


HE Russo-British conference began 

on April 14 and lasted until August 
6. The day before it ended official an- 
nouncement was made to the effect that 
no agreement could be reached ; yet on the 
very next day full agreement was an- 
nounced. 

In the Glasgow journal Forward, Mr. E. 
D. Morel, the Socialist Member of Par- 
liament for Dundee, has given an account, 
which has the appearance of being first 
hand, of the sudden resumption of the ne- 
gotiations. From this and other infor- 
mation the following appears to be the 
story of this amazing incident. 


The Breakdown of the Negotiations 


The British and Soviet delegates had 
met at the Foreign Office at 11 a. m. on 
Monday, August 4. It was the first 
plenary meeting after a short visit to 
Moscow of M. Rakovsky, and in the 
meantime the British Cabinet (despite its 
previous decision) had agreed to the prin- 
ciple of guaranteeing a loan to Russia. 

All points at issue were settled except 
that of the rights of British private own- 
ers of property in Russia. The Bolshe- 
vists absolutely refused to admit liability. 
They would agree to examine each sep- 
arate case “on its merits,” and so on, but 
would accept no phraseology that indi- 
cated that the dispossessed owners had 
any rights at all. The British delegation 
could not acquiesce in this complete re- 
pudiation of British rights and British 
principles. Formula after formula was 
tried, uselessly, all through the night, and 
the attempt was finally abandoned at 7 
a.m. on Wednesday. <A communiqué was 
then issued, according to which “No 


agreement was reached. Negotiations 
broke down, and the treaty will not be 
signed.” 


Yet on Wednesday at 7.30 p. m.—that 
is, 36 hours later—the Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, who had himself pre- 
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sided over the negotiations leading to the 
rupture, announced to an _ astonished 
House of Commons that an agreement 
had been reached at 3.30 that afternoon, 
and that a treaty would be signed next 
day. 


Labor Members of Parliament Step In 


It appears that the steam which got the 
conference machinery going again con- 
sisted of six members of Parliament—be- 
lieved to include Mr. Purcell, Mr. E. D. 
Morel, Mr. Lansbury, Mr. Wallhead, and 
Commander Kenworthy. They  tele- 
phoned to Mr. Ponsonby, expressed to him 
their keen disappointment, and arranged 
to meet him at the Foreign Office at 
2p.m. With his knowledge and consent, 
they then arranged a meeting with the 
Soviet representatives, and with them 
found a fresh formula which might serve 
as a basis for renewed discussion. Some 
12 other members of the Labor Party were 
present at this meeting, which was held 
in the House of Commons—the regular 
members of the official British delegation, 
with the exception of Mr. Ponsonby, be- 
ing all this time apparently kept in com- 
plete ignorance of what was happening. 
Later that evening a deputation of four 
of the 18 interested Members of Parlia- 
ment proceeded to Mr. Ponsonby and laid 
their views before him, with the result 
that at 11 p. m. they were able to inform 
the Russians that, if they liked, the Brit- 
ish delegation would be ready to reopen 
discussions with them at 11 next morning. 

The official members on the British side 
were therefore suddenly informed by tele- 
phone early on the morning of Wednesday, 
the 6th, that they were to meet the Bol- 
shevists again at 1l a.m. Even at that 
meeting no agreement was reached, and 
again the four Members of Parliament in- 
tervened. They were received by Mr. 
Ponsonby at 1.30, and went on immedi- 
ately afterwards to the Russian Agency 
offices in New Bond Street. They per- 
suaded M. Rakovsky to accept a formula, 
with the result that at 3.30 another plen- 
ary conference was held, at which the un- 
official agreement was officially accepted. 

It is understood that Mr. MacDonald, 
who took little part in the actual negotia- 
tions, was throughout determined that 
some sort of treaty should be signed, but 
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that this view was not unanimously held 
in his cabinet. 


CIVIL WAR IN CHINA 


OLLOWING the devastating floods 

which had inundated the valley of the 
Yellow River in August, another serious 
misfortune descended upon China early in 
September. A civil war, which threatens 
to assume colossal proportions, has broken 
out and is still in progress. 

In order to understand the circum- 
stances in which this civil war broke out, 
it is necessary to review briefly the out- 
standing features of the political situa- 
tion in China. There are three main fac- 
tors in this situation. The government at 
Peking, which formally rules the country, 
in reality exercises its authority only over 
a limited territory. Its rule is defied by 
Sun Yat Sen in the south and by Chang 
Tso-lin in Manchuria. Thus China is 
virtually divided into three well-defined 
territories, each with its own political 
régime. 

Opposition to Peking Strongest in Chekiang 
Province 


But even within the territory actually 
under the authority of the Peking Gov- 
ernment there are still provinces which 
are far from having accepted that. au- 
thority completely and unquestioningly. 
The present Peking Government, which 
represents the Chih-li party, came into 
power in 1920, when its leader, General 
Wu Pei-Fu, succeeded, by means of a 
military coup d’état, in overthrowing the 
Anfu party, which had been in power 
until then. Of the provinces which re- 
mained loyal to the Anfu party, that of 
Chekiang became a stronghold of the de- 
feated Anfu leaders. Under its Tuchun 
(or military governor), Lu-Yung-Hsiang, 
the Province of Chekiang remained a veri- 
table thorn in the side of the Chih-li 
régime at Peking, and Wu Pei-Fu has 
been patiently waiting for an opportunity 
for removing the menace that was inher- 
ent in the continued Anfu domination of 
the province. That opportunity has now 
presented itself. 

A special importance also attaches to 
the Chekiang Province from the point of 
view of the Peking leaders, because of the 
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fact that it bars the road to Canton, the 
stronghold of Sun Yat Sen, and renders 
impossible any moves that Peking might 
want to make against the insurgent south- 
ern leader. 

Besides his political quarrel with the 
Peking Government, based ostensibly 
upon his championship of the idea of pro- 
vincial autonomy, as against the centralist 
tendencies of Peking, Lu-Yung-Hsiang 
has been on hostile terms with the Tu- 
chuns of the provinces neighboring on his 
own. His bitterest enmity has been di- 
rected against the Tuchun of Kiangsu, 
with whom he disputes the possession of 
the great port of Shanghai. All these 
enmities came to a head recently, when 
Lu-Yung-Hsiang gave refuge on his ter- 
ritory to some troops from the Province 
of Fukien, which had revolted against 
their Tuchun. Under this and other 
provocation, the provinces of Kiangsu, 
Anhui, and Fukien began military oper- 
ations against Lu-Yung-Hsiang, under 
the leadership of the Tuchun of Kiangsu, 
Chi-Hsih-Yuan. 


Local Struggle Develops into a Civil War 


This struggle, which began ostensibly 
as a local affair, quickly developed into a 
civil war on a national scale. It was quite 
apparent from the start that larger issues 
were involved in the struggle than merely 
the conflict between two military gov- 
ernors over the possession of the port of 
Shanghai. Chang Tso-lin, the war lord 
of Manchuria, who has been a bitter op- 
ponent of Wu Pei-Fu, announced himself 
an ally of the Tuchun of Chekiang and 
proceeded to declare war on the Peking 
Government. The floods have made it 
impossible for Chang Tso-Lin to march 
to the aid of his Anfu ally, but instead of 
that he began a march against Peking. 


Fighting around Shanghai 


At the time of this writing, fighting 
has been continuing intermittently in the 
neighborhood of Shanghai since Septem- 
ber 3. Some portions of the battle front 
are within nine miles of the city, which 
has a considerable foreign population. 

Considerable artillery and large num- 
bers of machine-guns have been engaged 
in the battles on the Shanghai front, but 
practically no airplanes have been used. 
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The morale of both armies is reported as 
excellent. Reports indicate that the Ki- 
angsu forces have developed an offensive 
on both flanks of the front, with the Woo 
Sung forts on the left and the Shanghai- 
Hangchow Railway and the Kiangnan 
arsenal on the right as their objectives. 
Chekiang troops are reported to have been 
on the offensive west of Tai Ho Lake. 
The Shanghai hospital is receiving hun- 
dreds of Chekiang wounded. 

The combined Nanking and Fukien 
naval forces are said to consist of two 
cruisers, two gunboats, four torpedo boats, 
and two transports, which are anchored 
off Liu Ho. So far, they have not par- 
ticipated in the military manuevers. The 
commanders of both the Chekiang and 
the Kiangsu fleets have promised not to 
fire in the Whangpoo River. 

Foreign naval contingents landed at 
daybreak on September 9, merely as a 
precautionary measure, and took up sta- 
tions, as did also the Shanghai volunteer 
corps. There are in the harbor of Shang- 
hai eleven American, four British, two 
Japanese, two French, and one Italian 
ships. The naval contingents which went 
ashore number approximately 1,360, and 
there are about 1,000 members of the 
Shanghai volunteer corps. 


PEACEFUL REVOLUTION IN CHILE 


HE Republic of Chile has just passed 

through a peaceful and bloodless rev- 
olution, which has resulted in the estab- 
lishment of a strong semi-military govern- 
ment and the virtual withdrawal of the 
duly elected President of the Republic. 
The change, which took place on Septem- 
ber 5, came with a startling rapidity. 
The Chilean Parliament, elected last 
March, has been generally accused of be- 
ing immersed in factional politics to the 
neglect of national interests. The discon- 
tent with the Parliament came to a head 
on September 3, when the members laid 
aside the budget and other urgent bills in 
order to vote themselves a salary of 2,000 
pesos a month. This caused such an out- 
burst of indignation that the cabinet in 
office, which is blamed for the general dis- 
organization of government, resigned. 
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New Cabinet and the Withdrawal of the 
President 

On September 5 the cabinet’s place was 
taken by a group consisting of two gen- 
erals, an admiral, and three civilians. 
The following statement was then issued 
by the President of the Republic: 

Officers who met today offered me uncon- 
ditional adherence, and a new cabinet has 
been formed as follows: 

General Altamirano, Prime Minister and 
Interior; Don Emilio Bello Codecido, Foreign 
Affairs; Sefior Amunategui, Public Instruc- 
tion; Admiral Nef, Finance; General Ben- 
nett, War; Sefior Guarello, Public Works. 

General Altamirano stated that radical 
changes in public administration would be 
the feature of his government, together with 
the abolition of party politics and the sta- 
bilization of finances. My program is the 
same as that presented by the brave officers. 
It is a program of valor and probity, devoted 
to honest government and the welfare and 
progress of the republic. 


In spite of the friendly tone of this 
statement, there was a considerable ten- 
sion between President Alessandri and the 
new cabinet. The cabinet immediately 
set to work and forced the Parliament to 
pass the necessary legislation, the bills 
being duly approved by the President. 
Immediately upon the signing of these 
bills the President offered his resignation 
to the cabinet, which, however, refused to 
accept it, requesting the President, in- 
stead, to leave the country “on a leave.” 
It is expected that during the President’s 
absence the Parliament will be dissolved 
and new parliamentary as well as presi- 
dential elections will be held. 


Circumstances Leading to the Revolution 


In describing the circumstances which 
led up to these startling events in Chile a 
correspondent of the London Times says 
that President Alessandri was elected dur- 
ing the afterglow of war prosperity, but 
took office at the beginning of the slump 
that affected all South America. The ex- 
change value of the Chilean peso fell very 
considerably when nitrate became a drug 
upon the market; more than half the ni- 
trate works were closed down, and these, 
as well as the great copper-mining com- 
panies, were forced to discharge tens of 
thousands of men. 


In this crisis the Chilean Government 
sought temporary palliatives only. In 
common with many other rulers of the 
destinies of nations, it shirked hard facts. 
The ruthless reductions in expenditure 
which might have balanced the Chilean 
budget were not made, because a country 
accustomed during the last 40 years to 
national revenues of twenty-five to thirty- 
five million dollars from nitrate export 
taxes would not realize the emptiness of 
its coffers. 

The difficulties of the Alessandri régime 
were not lessened by the demands of the 
extreme radical elements in the Liberal 
alliance, not unaffected by the ideas of 
Bolshevists and the I. W. W. (Industrial 
Workers of the World) ; and they became 
acute when growing bitterness between the 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies ren- 
dered impossible any effective work by the 
cabinet ministers. 

In February of this year various impor- 
tant reforms were cast into shape by Con- 
gress; in March parliamentary elections 
gave Chile a new Chamber of Deputies, 
with the Liberal allisnce again dominant, 
and changed one-third of the senators, 
whose “color” was then altered from that 
of the Union Nacional to that of the 
Alianza. Public opinion hailed the domi- 
nance of one party, hoping that harmony 
would henceforth prevail, that a perma- 
nent ministry would be placed in power, 
that the budget would be passed, and the 
hand of the President upheld. 

These hopes were vain. President Ales- 
sandri continued to work with the lame 
help of a provisional cabinet, and the 
budget for 1924 was not passed. 

The new Senate immediately revoked 
certain of the reforms agreed upon by its 
predecessor in February; and as a culmi- 
nation of exasperations, the Congress pro- 
ceeded to vote itself salaries. It was then 
that a group outside party politics rose 
and grasped the reins. 


PROVISIONAL PROGRAM 


Of the 23d International Peace Congress of the 
International Federation of Peace Unions, 
Berlin, October 2-7, 1924. 

Thursday, October 2: 

10 a. m.—Session of the Council of the 

International Bureau. 
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3 p. m.—Constitutional session of the 
congress. 

(A) Election of the chairmen and of 
the secretaries. 

(B) Appointment of the commissions: 
(a) Actualities, (b) Legislation and 
League of Nations, (c) Disarmament, (d) 
Economic and Social Questions, (e) Edu- 
cation and Propaganda. 

(C) Assigning of the resolutions to the 
commissions ; order of the congress. 


Friday, October 3: 
10 a. m. and 3 p. m.—Sittings of the 
commissions. 


Saturday, October 4: 
10 a. m.—Sittings of the commissions. 
3 p. m.—General meeting of the Inter- 
national Federation of Peace Unions. 


Sunday, October 5: 

11 a. m. in the Reichstag—Offcial 
opening session, memorial celebration. 

In the afternoon—Excursion. 

8.30 p. m.—Evening party, official re- 
ception. 


Monday, October 5: 

10 a. m.—First general session of the 
congress. 

Report on the International Historical 
Conference of the “Bund entschiedener 
Schulreformer,” given by Professor Oes- 
treich; reports on Disarmament. 

3 p. m.—Second general session. 
ports of the Commission C and debate. 

8 p. m.—Mass meeting. 


Re- 


Tuesday, October 7: 

10 a. m.—Third general session. “Pan- 
Europe and League of Nations”; reports, 
Commission B reports, and debate. 

3 p. m.—Fourth general session. Actu- 
alities (Commission A), Commission D 
and E reports. 

The evening is left free to finish up the 
work of the congress. 

Delegates are further informed as fol- 
lows: 

From October 2 to 4 an “International 
Historical Congress,” arranged by the 
Bund entschiedener Schulreformer, takes 
place in Berlin. We enclose the program. 

An “Anti-War Exhibition,” prepared 
by the Berlin group of the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom, 
will be open during the days of the con- 
gress. Contributions for the exhibition 
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(pictures, books, toys, etc.) received at 
Internationale Frauenliga, Berlin N. W., 
Handelstr. 21. 


On October 8 the German Peace Society 
has its general convention. 

Dr. Coudenhove-Kalergi, Vienna, con- 
sented to speak on “Pan-Europe and the 
League of Nations.” Generals of several 
nationalities are to speak on “Disarma- 
ment.” 

Those attending the congress may be: 

1. Delegates with a vote: (a) represen- 
tatives of organizations affiliated to the 
Bureau; (b) representatives of authorities 
and institutions subsidizing the Interna- 
tional Bureau. 


2. Attendants without a vote: (a) mem- 
bers of all peace organizations; (b) mem- 
bers of other organizations if they have 
been affiliated to the International Bureau 
for at least three months; (c) persons in- 
vited by the International Bureau or the 
Congress Committee, or directly or 
through their organizations. 

Fee: 5 marks for each attendant or 
delegate. 

Votes: Organizations affiliated to the 
International Bureau with a minimum of 
30 members are sending one voting dele- 
gate for every 100 members up to 20 
votes. 

The address of the Bureau International 
de la Paix is now at 8 Rue Charles Bon- 
net, Geneva (formerly at Bern). 


THE THIRTY-THIRD CONFERENCE of the In- 
ternational Law Association opened at Stock- 
holm, September 8, under the presidency of 
Dr. Hammarskjold, Governor of the Province 
of Upsala and former Prime Minister of 
Sweden. The subjects to be discussed are 
numerous and some of them very technical. 
Among the latter is one of very great impor- 
tance to the commercial and shipping inter- 
ests of the entire world—a new code for 
regulating the adjustment of shipping losses 
which come under the head of “general aver- 
age.” At this section of the conference the 
commercial interests of all maritime coun- 
tries will be represented. Of more general 
interest will be the proposed statute for a 
permanent international criminal court, put 
forward by Dr. Hugh Bellot. 























IMPORTANT INTERNATIONAL DATES 


(July 15-September 15) 


July 16—London Conference opens. 

July 20—London Conference reaches 
agreement on default question. 

Major Imbrie, U. S. Consul in 
Teheran, murdered by a crowd 
of Persian fanatics. 

Secretary of State Hughes arrives 
in London. 

July 28—London Conference decides to 
invite a German delegation. 

United States Government sends 
a note to Persia, demanding 
military guard for the American 
Legation and agreement to de- 
fray the expenses of sending an 
American warship to take the 
body of the murdered consul to 
America. 

New cabinet is formed in Jugo- 
slavia, headed by Lyuba David- 
ovich, leader of the opposition 
bloc. 

July 29—Secretary of State Hughes ar- 
rives in Paris. 

July 30—German Government informs 
the Council of the League of 
Nations of its unwillingness to 
accept the proposed pact of mn- 
tual guarantees. 

Protocol signed between Germany 
and Soviet Russia, ending dip- 
lomatic conflict over the status 
of the Soviet Trade Mission. 

August 2—London Conference reaches 
agreement on proposals for put- 
ting the Dawes plan into opera- 
tion, and an invitation is sent 
out for a German delegation to 
attend the conference. 

The diplomatic body in Peking 
informs the Soviet ambassador 
that, subject to approval of their 
respective governments, they 
have no objections to his taking 
possession of the Russian lega- 
tion in Peking. 

August 3—Secretary of States Hughes 
arrives in Berlin. 

August 5—German delegation arrives in 
London and takes part in plen- 
ary session of the conference. 

Anglo-Soviet conference breaks up 
without reaching agreement. 


August 6—Anglo-Soviet conference re- 
assembles and two treaties are 
agreed to. 

German delegation submits its ob- 
servations to the London Con- 
ference. 

August 11—The principal celebration of 
the fifth anniversary of the Wei- 
mar Constitution takes place in 
Berlin. 

August 12—Following outbreaks of Egyp- 
tian railway troops at Atbara 
and Port Sudan and after being 
attacked by the mutineers, Arab 
mounted rifles open fire at At- 
bara, killing four Egyptians. 

August 14—It is reported that 50,000 
persons have been drowned in 
the floods which have devastated 
several provinces in North 
China, where the inhabitants 
are threatened with famine. 

August 16—The London Conference ends. 

August 18—The British Government re- 
iterates its warning to the Egyp- 
tian Government about the pol- 
icy it intends to pursue in the 
Sudan. 

August 19—The French Cabinet unani- 
mously approves the work of the 
French delegation at the Lon- 
don Conference. 

The German state premiers, in- 
cluding the Bavarian, approve 
the decision taken by the Ger- 
man delegates in London as rep- 
resenting the best terms that 
could be obtained. 

August 21—M. Herriot reads the minis- 
terial statement on the London 
Conference in the French Par- 
liament. 

The Reichsrat approves the draft 
laws with the necessary two- 
thirds majority. 

August 24—After a debate on the Lon- 
don agreement, prolonged until 
5 o'clock in the morning, the 
French Chamber of Deputies 
passes a vote of confidence in the 
Herriot Government by 336 
votes to 204. 
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August 25—All the members of the Per- 
sian Cabinet resign except the 
Sardar, who remains Prime 
Minister. 

August 26—M. Poincaré makes a long 
speech in the French Senate, 
criticizing the London agree- 
ment. The Senate approves the 
government’s action by 200 votes 
to 40. 

August 27—The bill for the ratification 
of the Treaty of Lausanne, al- 
ready passed by the French 
Chamber of Deputies, passes in 
the Senate. 

A Franco-German commercial 
agreement is concluded with re- 
gard to the export of potash to 
America. 

August 29—The Reichstag passes the 
bills necessary for the carrying 
out of the Dawes scheme. 

The Council of the League of Na- 
tions meets at Geneva. 

August 30—The London agreement is 
signed. 

The Reparation Commission makes 
several appointments to special 
posts created under the Dawes 
scheme, including that of Mr. 
Owen D. Young as agent for 
reparation payments ad interim. 

August 31—The first steps are taken by 
the French authorities toward 
the ecenomic evacuation of the 
Dortmund zone of occupied 
German territory. 

September 1—The League of Nations 
Assembly begins its sittings at 
Geneva, M. Motta, the chief of 
the Swiss Political Department, 
being elected president. 

September 3—Hostilities begin in China 
between the Kiangsu and Che- 
kiang forces. 

Mr. MacDonald and M. Herriot 
attend the Assembly of the 
League of Nations at Geneva. 

The Reparation Commission an- 
nounces that Mr. Seymour P. 
Gilbert, a New York lawyer, has 
been appointed agent general 
for reparations payments. 
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September 4—Mr. MacDonald delivers a 
speech before the Assembly of 
the League of Nations in Ge- 
neva, explaining the British 
Government’s attitude on the 
subject of disarmament and se- 
curity and advocating a system 
based on arbitration, to be 
worked out at an international 


conference. 
September 5—M. Herriot, the French 
Prime Minister, explains the 


‘French attitude on the subject 
of disarmament and security be- 
fore the Assembly of the League 
of Nations at Geneva, welcom- 
ing Mr. MacDonald’s advocacy 
of arbitration, but urging the 
necessity of force behind arbi- 
tration and supporting the draft 
treaty of mutual assistance. 

September 6—A joint resolution on dis- 
armament is moved by Mr. Mac- 
Donald and M. Herriot in the 
Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions and it is passed unani- 
mously. 

The Government of Peking issues 
a mandate equivalent to the dec- 
laration of war on the military 
governor of Chekiang, to whose 
aid Sun Yat-Sen announces his 
intention of going. 

September 8—Chang Tso-lin, the Man- 
churian dictator, declares war 
on the Peking Government. 

September 10—The Assembly of the 
League of Nations concludes its 
discussions on the question of 
minorities. 

September 11—Reports received from 
Russia indicate that the Geor- 
gian insurrection against the 
Bolsheviks is widespread and, 
apparently, has not been crushed. 

September 12—Signor Casalini, a Fascist 
deputy, is shot and killed in 
Rome by a man called Corvi, 
who said he wished to avenge the 
death of Signor Matteotti. 

September 15—The rising in Georgia 
against the Bolsheviks becomes 
general in the Caucasus, and the 
President of the Georgian Re- 
public appeals to the League of 
Nations. 














AMERICA AND WORLD AFFAIRS 


Extracts from Acceptance Speeches by (I) the Republican 
and (II) the Democratic Presidential Candidates 


By PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 


MERICA, under Providence, has come 
A to be a nation of great responsibility. 
It exists as one of the family of nations. 
We cannot be isolated. Other peoples exist 
all about us. Their actions affect us and 
our actions affect them, whether we will or 
no. Their financial condition is not and 
cannot be entirely separated from our fi- 
nancial condition. But the final determi- 
nation of our relationship to other coun- 
tries rises into a higher realm. We believe 
in the brotherhood of man because we be- 
lieve in the fatherhood of God. That is our 
justification for freedom and equality. We 
believe in the law of service, which teaches 
us that we can improve ourselves only by 
helping others. We know that these prin- 
ciples are applicable alike to our domestic 
and our foreign relations. We cannot live 
unto ourselves alone. 

The foreign policy of America can best 
be described by one word—peace. Our 
actions have always proclaimed our peace- 
ful desires, but never more evidently than 
now. We covet no territory; we support 
no threatening military array; we harbor 
no hostile intent. We have pursued, are 
pursuing, and shall continue to pursue 
with untiring devotion the cause of peace. 

These ideals we have put into practical 
application. We have sought to promote 
peace not only by word, but by appropriate 
action. We have been unwilling to sur- 
render our independence. We have re- 
fused to ratify the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, but we have co-operated with 
it to suppress the narcotic trade and pro- 
mote public health. We have every desire 
to help; but the time, the place, and the 
method must be left to our own determina- 
tion. Under our constitution we cannot 
foreclose the right of the President or the 
Congress to determine future problems 
when they arise. We must necessarily 
proceed upon the principle of present co- 
operation without future entanglements. 

As peace means fundamentally a reign 
of law, we propose to become a member of 
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the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. Such action would do much to in- 
dicate our determination to restrain the 
rule of force and solidify and sustain the 
rule of reason among nations. 

We have observed with sympathy the 
continuing difficulties of Europe. We 
have desired to assist whenever we could 
do so effectively. Late in December, 1922, 
the Secretary of State announced the 
American plan, which was finally adopted. 
Under it the Reparation Commission ap- 
pointed a committee of experts, of which 
three were Americans, one of whom, 
Charles G. Dawes, was chosen chairman. 
A report has been made which received 
world-wide approbation and has been ac- 
cepted in principle by the governments 
interested. At a conference of prime 
ministers held to work out the details of 
putting this plan into operation, I di- 
rected the attendance of Ambassador Kel- 
logg, assisted by Colonel Logan, to repre- 
sent our government. Throughout all this 
course of events we helped in the only way 
we could help. 

I believe the substance of the plan 
ought to be adopted. By that test will be 
revealed whether Europe really desires 
our co-operation. If Europe should agree 
to this proposal, then a private loan 
should be made by our citizens to Ger- 
many for the financial support of this 
undertaking. The governments interested 
should make necessary concessions for the 
security of such a loan. In my opinion 
such action, by stabilizing Europe, would 
result in improving our own economic 
condition ; but, beyond that, it is the duty 
of our people who have the resources to 
use them for the relief of war-stricken 
nations and the improvement of world 
conditions. 

As this is written, reports indicate that 
the plan of General Dawes will be adopted, 
and that the effort of America has made 
a tremendous contribution to the welfare, 
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security, and peace of the world. But I 
await the event. 

When the reparations plan is in opera- 
tion, I shall deem it an appropriate time 
to approach the great powers with a pro- 
posal for another conference for a further 
limitation of armaments and for devising 
plans for a codification of international 
law. I personaily should favor entering 
into covenants for the purpose of out- 
lawing aggressive war by any practical 
means. Our country has always been 
against aggresive war and for permanent 
peace. Those who are working out de- 
tailed plans to present such a policy for 
consideration have my entire sympathy. I 
trust that never again will the women of 
this nation be called on to sacrifice their 
loved ones to the terrible scourge of war. 

We have constantly striven to come to 
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more complete understandings and im- 
prove our relations with Latin America. 
At their request we have undertaken to 
compose their difficulties. We helped the 
government of Mexico protect itself 
against domestic violence. There is little 
doubt that in extending this assistance 
and the moral support which it indicated 
we helped save the people of Mexico from 
the terrors of another revolution. We also 
indicated the adoption of a policy of mak- 
ing it worth while for a government so to 
conduct itself as to merit our recognition. 
We have secured a written agreement with 
Mexico to negotiate a treaty of amity and 
commerce to replace one which was can- 
celed as long ago as 1881, and joint com- 
missions will shortly meet to adjust all 
American claims against that country. 


Il 


By HON. JOHN W. DAVIS 


All that we do will be undone; all that 
we build will be torn down; all that we 
hope for will be denied, unless in conjunc- 
tion with the rest of mankind we can lift 
the burden of vast armaments which now 
weighs upon the world and silence the re- 
curring threat of war. This we shall not 
do by pious wishes or fervid rhetoric. 
We will not contribute to it as a nation 
simply by offering to others, no more con- 
cerned than ourselves, our unsolicited ad- 
vice. Providence does not give the gifts 
of peace to those who will not labor to 
achieve them. In the name of the Demo- 
cratic party, therefore, I promise to the 
country that no enterprise sincerely di- 
rected to this end will lack our approval 
and co-operation. We favor the World 
Court in sincerity and not merely for 
campaign purposes or as an avenue of 
escape from the consideration of larger 
questions. We believe it a real ad- 
vance toward peaceful settlement of inter- 
national disputes—an advance from 
which America cannot turn away without 
proving herself false to the teaching of a 
century. 

We wish to see America as a nation play 
her part in that reconstruction of the eco- 
nomic life of Europe which has proven 
itself so indispensable to our own well- 
being and prosperity. We are ready for 





any conference on disarmament, provided 
it is so general in its membership and so 
wide in its scope as to deal broadly with so 
broad a theme. We do not and we cannot 
accept the dictum unauthorized by any 
expression of popular will that the League 
of Nations is a closed incident, so far as 
we are concerned. We deny the right of 
any man to thus shut the gates of the 
future against us and to write the fatal 
word “Never” across the face of our for- 
eign policy. 

My own beliefs on this particular sub- 
ject have been so frequently avowed and 
are, I believe, so well understood as hardly 
to need repetition. I yield to no man in 
my resolve to maintain America’s inde- 
pendence or in my unwillingness to in- 
volve her in the quarrels of other nations. 
Yet, from the day when the proposal was 
first put forward, I believed that Ameri- 
can duty and American interests alike de- 
manded our joining, as a free and equal 
people, the other free peoples of the world 
in this enterprise. Nothing that has since 
occurred has shaken me in that belief. 

On the contrary, the march of events 
has shown not only that the League has 
within it the seed of sure survival, but 
that it is destined more and more to be- 
come the bulwark of peace and order to 
mankind. Fifty-four nations now sit 

















around its council table. Ireland, I re- 
joice to say, has shaken off her long sub- 
jection, and once more a nation has made 
her entry into the League, the sign and 
symbol of her glorious rebirth. The time 
cannot be far distant when Germany will 
take the seat to which she is rightly en- 
titled. Russia, Mexico, and Turkey will 
make the roll, with one exception, entire 
and complete. None of the nations in all 
this lengthening list have parted with 
their sovereignty or sacrificed their inde- 
pendence, or have imperiled by their pres- 
ence their safety at home or their security 
abroad. I cannot reconcile their experi- 
ence with the fears of those who dread a 
different fate for the United States. 

There are in this country sincere minds 
who oppose both the World Court and the 
League and, indeed, any organic contact 
with other nations, because they wish the 
United States to live a purely opportunist 
life. They wish no obligation at any time 
to any other powers, even the slender obli- 
gation to consult and to confer. 

I respect such opinions, even though I 
» do not share them; for, on sheerest 

grounds of national safety, I cannot think 
it prudent that the United States should 
be absent whenever all the other nations 
of the world assemble to discuss world 
problems. But I must be permitted to 
doubt the intellectual honesty of those 
who profess to favor organized interna- 
tional co-operation for peace and who 
studiously turn away from the only agen- 
cies yet created to that end. 

In my own thought concerning the 
League two aspects of the question have 
been constantly before me. I have never 
found it possible greatly to concern my- 
self as to terms of our adherence or the 
language in which those terms might be 
phrased. Deeds are of more consequence 
than words. Time and custom and the 
laws of natural growth will have their way 
in spite of language, provided a sincere 
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purpose lies behind them. Whatever the 
character in which we shall finally appear, 
it is the fact of our presence that will 
count. 

Neither have I at any time believed, nor 
do I now believe, that the entrance of 
America into the League can occur, will 
occur, or should occur until the common 
judgment of the American people is ready 
for the step. We waited for this judg- 
ment to ripen in order that we might enter 
the war. I am content, if need be, to 
wait until it speaks for the agencies of 
peace. 

That a day can and will come when this 
great question will finally be lifted en- 
tirely above the plane of partisan politics ; 
when men will cease to take counsel solely 
of their passions, their pride, and their 
fears, and when the voice of public ap- 
proval will find means to make itself 
heard, I am serenely confident. 

Until that day arrives, I deem it the 
duty of the Chief Executive to co-operate 
officially, by every means at his command, 
with all legitimate endeavors, whether 
they come from the League or from any 
other source, to lessen the prospect of 
future war; to aid in repairing the rav- 
ages of the wars that are past, to promote 
disarmament, and to advance the well- 
being of mankind. 

Equally, too, his duty and the duty of 
Congress, burdensome as it may be, to 
maintain the means of adequate national 
defense until reason is permitted to take 
the place of force. We cannot throw 
away the sword when other scabbards are 
not empty. Nor can I reconcile it with 
my ideas of the dignity of a great nation 
to be represented at international gather- 
ings only under the poor pretense of “un- 
official observation.” If I become Presi- 
dent of the United States, America will 
sit as an equal among equals whenever she 
sits at all. 
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THE MEANING OF DEFENSE DAY 


By HERBERT HOOVER 


From a Speech at the Dinner of the 106th Regiment, 
Brooklyn, New York, September 12, 1924 


HIS is the day set aside for the re- 

view of our land forces, and it is an 
occasion on which we can well consider 
the deeper problems which face the world 
in armament. 

Some of our people feel deeply that 
these preparations may contribute to the 
stimulation of militarism in our people; 
but I am convinced, if we look beneath 
the surface of what actual militarism is, 
we will find that America is free from it. 

The fear that our people have of mili- 
tarism is the fear of that dreadful spirit 
which contributed so much to set the 
world on fire in 1914 and which still 
lingers in some parts of the world. Mili- 
tarism is the direct or indirect fostering 
of the belief that war is ennobling to a 
nation; that war is the moment of a na- 
tion’s greatness; that a martial spirit is a 
beneficient catalizer of the blood and spirit 
of the nation; that nations, even in peace, 
gain in power and add to their 
prestige and prosperity by dominating 
armament. In the persuasion of peoples 
to carry the burdens of great armament 
these arguments and beliefs are stimulated 
by painting some neighbor nation as the 
enemy, by fanning the flames of hate, of 
fear, and of arrogance in their peoples, 
and thereby is created that spirit of ag- 
gression which in 1914 breke the peace 
of the world. 

We have little of this stuff, in fact, it 
cannot be stimulated out of our chosen 
form of a defense system. It does not 
germinate from small skeleton standing 
armies dependent upon voluntary reserve 
forces. Militarism feeds itself most suc- 
cessfully upon populations militarized 
through peace-time conscription of the 
whole manhood. It is only in such a na- 
tion-wide school that it can be well sus- 
tained. There can be little stimulation 
of these malign ideas in a nation where 
ten million men could be massed in arms, 
yet the whole of its standing army is but 
140,000 men. Indeed, we are the only im- 
portant nation today whose standing army 


is less than the policemen on its street 
corners. Our voluntary forces are but 
180,000 men, and the essence of voluntary 
forces is that of sacrifice which must be 
made by men whose callings and aspira- 
tions lie in peace, whose belief is that 
civilization progresses only in the path of 
peace. 

These spirits of militarism have rarely 
been conjured up by the responsible 
American soldier or statesman. Our army 
has never been the center point of such 
misguiding of the American people. Once 
in a while its ugly front shows itself 
among jingoes on the stump or in the 
press, and the very promptness with which 
such utterances are invariably rebuked 
by the overwhelming sentiment of the 
country is proof of our freedom from its 
contaminating influence. 

America has been the land of political 
experiment. In the list of the experiments 
we have made in many fields has been our 
determination to carry on our national de- 
fense without peace-time conscription. 
From the very first days of our independ- 
ence we have set our faces against it as 
the stimulation to militarism. We have 
proved the truth of this. We have never 
been aggressors. In fact, we have some- 
times denied ourselves that rightful jus- 
tice we could have secured did we wish to 
exert our strength. 

Had the United States undertaken 
peace-time conscription, thereby main- 
taining a compulsory standing army and 
reserves on the basis of many countries, 
we should today have a million and a half 
standing army and four millions of re- 
serves. In our resolution to maintain our 
defense on our own system we have saved 
the Western Hemisphere from the catas- 
trophes of Europe, for had we established 
such an army we should have imposed the 
reply of conscription upon every State in 
the Western Hemisphere, with its net of 
military alliances and its inevitable clash 
from the malign forces which such ideas 
and such armament would have itself pro- 
duced. 
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But to say that Americans are not mili- 
arists does not imply that they are paci- 
fists. I, like almost a universality of Amer- 
icans, am opposed to war. It has been my 
fortune, or perhaps my fate, to see the in- 
cantations which raised the violence of the 
mob; to see the militant armies of many 
nations on many occasions. I have been 
present at great parades, tremendous 
spectacles of military prowess. I have 
seen soldiers going to battle, their faces 
set in grim determination and lit with be- 
lief in victory for a sacred cause. I have 
seen them returning from the struggle, 
their hopes sustained by success or shat- 
tered by defeat. I have seen the thou- 
sands of dead, the millions of starving 
women and children. In our generation 
we need no emphasis of survey of the grief 
of millions of homes, the miseries of fam- 
ine and anarchy, the revolutions that have 
swept many nations and threatened others, 
the lowered standards of living, the indeli- 
ble impress of hate, the more terrible pos- 
sibilities of future war, through ever- 
advancing science. Nor is it wrong to 
recall, not alone the moral degeneration 
and the loss of life that flow from war, 
but the fact that the delicate machinery of 
social organization of production and of 
commerce, upon which civilization is 
founded cannot stand such a shock again. 
Our people know the narrow margins by 
which civilization and ali that we hold 
dear barely escaped destruction six years 
ago. 

So it is that we in America have come 
to loathe war and to yearn for universal 
peace. We harbor neither fear nor hate, 
neither aggression nor desire for power or 
prestige, other than that which lies in the 
arts of peace. Our country has led in the 
limitation of armament. 

Nevertheless, however, we might fer- 
vently hope and pray that wars are over, 
we cannot found our national policies upon 
such a basis. Strive as we may for the 
ideal, we must look out upon the world 
through the clear glass of realism. We 
know how the seeds of war are planted, and 
that human nature and understanding 
changes but slowly; that man is proceed- 
ing only little by little toward the goal 
of perfection, and that nations are but 
aggregations of men. If we survey the 
world, we find that it is as greatly armed 


as in the tinder-box days of 1914, though 
not in the same places. Preparedness for 
defense is a necessity so long as great 
armaments and the spirits of fear, hate, 
militant nationalism, arrogance, or ag- 
gression linger in the world. And the 
world is not free from these uncomfortable 
bad fellows, though some of them be 
stunned by the exhaustion of the last ten 
years. We must need maintain such forces 
as assure us in defense, whose equipment 
and morale keep it ever ready, and whose 
public support is one of appreciation of a 
national service well given to the security 
of us all. 

As I realize that all over America to- 
day thousands of young men march by in 
voluntary demonstration of patriotism, 
my thoughts were not merely upon visual 
features. We are not marching to culti- 
vate any martial spirit, not to manifest 
any desire for war, but to show to ourselves 
and to the world our readiness to protect 
ourselves against any unlooked-for ag- 
gressions. And there is a greater signifi- 
cance than this: America without arming 
is demonstrating its power to arm and its 
wish for peace. 

When we peer deeper into the forces 
which impel nations ; when we have regard 
for the combative nature of man; when we 
study the struggle to lift the standards 
of life for great peoples; when we wit- 
ness the pressures of overgrown popula- 
tions ; when we see the unredress of wrong; 
when we know that nations, like individ- 
uals, have moods of madness and arro- 
gance; when we see the ruthless strivings 
for the intangibles of pride and prestige 
and territory; when we witness in- 
creasing armament for defense against 
or for aggression in these forces—then 
some become discouraged lest peace shall 
be but the recuperation from war. In dis- 
couragement they demand greater arma- 
ment. Yet the world does have longer and 
longer periods when the forces of peace 
are triumphant and when the souls of 
men are striving to greater things. And 
the minds of men are today directed to- 
ward the elimination of the causes of war 
with more resolution than at any time in 
centuries. Reduction of armament as a 
step in the elimination of the causes of 
war through reducing fear and the malign 
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forces of militarism has today more sup- 
port than ever before. 

The proposal of President Coolidge for 
further conferences between nations to 
accomplish reduction of armaments bids 
fair to realization. Indeed, it is the next 
step in the progres of practical peace and 
reconstruction. Every country today vis- 
ualizes its defense preparation upon the 
military strength of its neighbors, and un- 
til all can participate there can be little 
hope of relief. America broke this vicious 
cycle in naval armament two years ago, 
and European statesmen are today working 
again for these ends with hope and cour- 
age. 

There is a matter of primary importance 
in the question of reduction of armament 
which merits great consideration. If we 
will examine historical experience in the 
growth of militarism and its contribution 
to stimulation of war, we will find that it 
secures its greatest fertilizer in universal 
conscription in times of peace—a very 
different thing from universal service in 
times of war. Here is an enlarged school 
through which these evil ideas can be in- 
culcated in a people. Reduction of arma- 
ment will have made but little progress 
until conscription is abolished. Nor is 
this fact unrecognized by the world. The 
first principle of disarmament imposed 
upon Germany and Austria was the aban- 
donment of conscription. Our own history 
of over 140 years and the greater freedom 
of the Western Hemisphere from periodic 
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great international wars and the burden 
of great armaments is itself the warranty 
of experience. If conscription could be 
abolished in the world, peace would have 
won a great victory. The security of the 
world and of America would be increased, 
the prosperity of the world would be 
greater, the burdens upon all those who la- 
bor would be lighter. 

But the reduction of armament is not 
a simple problem of mathematics among 
nations. It is a problem of infinite com- 
plexity, which will find solution only in 
the will to peace. It is in this sincerity 
that statesmen have entered upon renewed 
determination to-bring it about; for be- 
hind disarmament must come the allaying 
of fear, hate, and national greed. 

Reduction of armament is a step in the 
elimination of the causes of war. The 
settlement of disputes by judicial pro- 
cesses, by the extension of the principles 
of arbitration, and the prompt settlement 
of friction and fears by orderly negotia- 
tion are others equally important. But 
in the end peace is not to be maintained 
by documents, no matter how perpetual 
their declarations may be, nor is it main- 
tained by institutions, no matter how per- 
fect they be. It is only to be gained 
through good will, through esteem, by the 
upbuilding of those same relations of 
consideration and respect that make good 
neighbors. 

In the meantime, work as we will to 
these purposes, we cannot go undefended. 


Who would be a Queen 


That sees what my love hath seen?— 


The blood of myriads vainly shed 


To make one royal ruby red! 


Then tell me, music, why the great 


For quarrelling trumpets abdicate 


This quick, this absolute estate. 


—Alfred Noyes. 

















CONGRESSMEN IN SWITZERLAND 
Twenty-second Conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union in Bern and Geneva 


By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 
Executive Secretary of the American Group 


HE thrill of the Twenty-second Con- 

ference of the Interparliamentary 
Union, held in Bern, Switzerland, August 
22-27, and in Geneva, August 28, came 
Saturday morning, the second day of the 
conference, when Hugh Gibson, United 
States minister to Switzerland, gracefully 
and simply presented the following invi- 
tation : 
To the Interparliamentary Union: 

The Congress of the United States of 
America having by a joint resolution, ap- 
proved May 13, 1924, requested the President 
of the United States to invite the Interpar- 
liamentary Union to hold its annual meeting 
for the year 1925 in the city of Washington, 
it affords me very great pleasure indeed, as 
President of the United States, to extend to 
the Interparliamentary Union, in pursuance 
of the said joint resolution, the cordial invi- 
tation of the Government and the Congress 
of the United States to hold its Twenty-third 
Conference in the city of Washington at such 
time during the year 1925 as the Union 
may fix. 


(Signed) CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


By the President: 
(Signed) CHarites E. HuGHEs, 
Secretary of State. 


WASHINGTON, June 30, 1924. 


Importance of the Invitation 


This was a most unusual event. In the 
first place, only members of parliaments 
are permitted by the constitution of the 
Union to speak at its meetings. This 
difficulty, for arrangements had been 
made for the United States minister to 
present the invitation from President 
Coolidge, vanished in the twinkling of an 
eye, during the first session of the confer- 
ence, upon the motion of Baron Adels- 
ward, of Sweden, President of the Inter- 
parliamentary Council. It was early in 
the meeting of Friday, August 22, the first 


day, that Baron Adelswiird called the at- 
tention of the conference to the fact that 
the United States minister had asked the 
privilege of presenting a communication 
to the conference. He added that the 
Council had examined the question, and 
that, while addresses before the confer- 
ence under the rules could be given only 
by members of parliaments, he considered 
it necessary to make an exception when it 
became a matter of receiving a message 
from the government of a great nation. 
As he asked the approval of this proposal, 
the conference agreed with spontaneous 
and enthusiastic applause. 

Still more impressive, this was the first 
time that the head of a government had 
presented such an invitation. It marked, 
therefore, an epoch in the development 
and importance of the Union. The event 
added pith and dignity to all the later 


discussions. It cheered immeasurably the 
delegates. It heartened especially the 


men who have labored through the many 
years for the cause which the Union rep- 
resents. It revealed the enthusiastic in- 
terest of parliamentarians generally in 
affairs of the United States, and the wide- 
spread desire to know more intimately 
and clearly our people, upon whom, be- 
cause of our unparalleled growth and po- 
tential power, rest so much the future 
hopes of mankind. The enthusiasm of 
the delegates at the prospect of visiting 
the United States was unmistakable. The 
President’s invitation has rendered a great 
service already to the cause of friendship 
across the seas. 


The City of Bern 


Bern is a city to remember and to go 
back to. There are less than 100,000 peo- 
ple there, but these people and their town 
have a quality which appeals. Pictur- 
esque is the first word one thinks of, as 
one looks in upon or out of the place. 
Those sixteenth-century fountains, topped 
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by their odd, old-time figures and scat- 
tered everywhere, have a style all their 
own, lively and medieval. The arcaded 
sidewalks, with the heavy-arched masonry 
supporting the buildings above; the va- 
riety of the bear motive in signs and 
statues, because Bern is named after the 
bear—the bear is a sort of patron saint of 
the city; the narrow, winding streets of 
the old part; the roofs, with their many 
dormers one above the other—yet, there 
is something of Niiremberg about the 
place. And yet it is no other place at all. 
It is Bern. 

And the view! I like it better than any 
other in Switzerland. The Bliimlisalp, 
the Breithorn, the Jungfrau, through the 
iridescent and clinging clouds, all from 
the windows of our hotel—one hotel called 
Bellevue with genuine propriety. But 
such a view is for the poets and the artists 
to describe. Mere editors are not up to it. 
But I must add that the Alpine glow 
glows around Bern. There is no doubt 
of that. 


On Top of the Jungfrau 


The Swiss are a kindly and a hospitable 
people, especially so in Bern. We saw 
evidence of this in the hotels, in the shops, 
in the bureaus—everywhere. Sunday, 
August 24, the Swiss group of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union took us by special 
train to the lake—Thunsee ; then by boat 
to Interlaken ; then by train and funicular 
to the top of the Jungfrau, where, some 
12,000 feet up, amid the everlasting 
snows, we saw and felt that glory of color, 
of line, and of distance which has made 
scenery and Switzerland synonymous the 
world round. Of course, we shall all re- 
member the reception given by the city of 
Bern at the Kursaal Schinzli, the dinner 
given by the Swiss group, the excursion to 
Lausanne, and the boat ride from there 
to Geneva, the reception in Geneva by the 
Swiss Council of State and the Canton of 
Geneva; but that day on the Jungfrau has 
become a permanent possession of the very 
spirit of every member of that happy 
party, brought together from many quar- 
ters of the globe, on that Sabbath day in 
August. 


The Business of the Conference 


Of course, the Interparliamentary Union 
met in Bern for business. There was 
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plenty of business. Twenty-five parlia- 
ments were represented, as follows: Ger- 
many, the United States, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Bulgaria, Canada, Denmark, Egypt, 
Finland, France, Great Britain, Hungary, 
Dutch-India, Ireland, Italy, Latvia, Lith- 
uania, Norway, Holland, Poland, Ru- 
mania, Jugoslavia, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and Czechoslovakia. Most of the delega- 
tions included a number of the _best- 
known men of their respective countries. 

The American party was as follows: 
Senator William B. McKinley, of Illinois, 
president of the American group; Repre- 
sentative Theodore E. Burton, of Ohio, 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the Interparliamentary Union; Senator 
Selden P. Spencer, of Missouri; Senator 
O. E. Weller, of Maryland; Senator 
Charles Curtis, of Kansas; Representative 
Andrew J. Montague, of Virginia; Mrs. 
Andrew J. Montague; Representative Tom 
Connally, of Texas, Mrs. Connally, Mr. 
Ben Connally; Representative J. J. Me- 
Swain, of South Carolina; Arthur Deerin 
Call, Executive Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Group, Washington, D. C., Mrs. 
Call, Miss Margaret F. Call; Walter Pen- 
field, Assistant Secretary, Washington, 
D. C.; George Buckingham, Assistant 
Secretary, Chicago, Ill.; Miss Isabel 
Sedgley and Miss Nellie Sedgley, of 
Washington, D. C., and Hon. Richard 
Bartholdt, member of the Council of the 
Interparliamentary Union, of Missouri; 
for a few days, Senator Asmeiia, of the 
Philippine Senate, and his secretary, M. 
Jassin joined the Americans. 

M. Alois de Meuron, president of the 
Swiss group, was chosen to preside over 
the conferences. M. Giuseppe Motta, 
Counselor of State and chef du Depart- 
ment politique, welcomed the delegates. 
As it happened, M. Motta a few days later 
was chosen president of the fifth Assem- 
bly of the League of Nations, at Geneva. 

A variety of matters came up for dis- 
cussion. A number of recommendations 
relative to the constitution of the Union 
was submitted by Senator Henri La Fon- 
taine, of Belgium. The financial situa- 
tion of the organization was presented 
by Baron Adelswiird, of the Swedish Sen- 
ate. The report of the Bureau, to which 
was devoted the greatest amount of discus- 
sion, was laid before the conference by 
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Representative Theodore E. Burton, of the 
United States, in an address appearing 
elsewhere in these columns. This address 
called forth many speeches, some of an 
order calculated to influence opinion not 
only within the Union, but in the govern- 
ments back home. 


Two Outstanding Points of Interest 


Looking back across these addresses, two 
facts stand out with striking clearness— 
the seriousness of the problem of minori- 
ties throughout central Europe and the 
new feeling of hope aroused by the Lon- 
don Conference. Of course, the changes 
in the constitution, the financial situation 
of the Union, the scholarly and valuable 
report on the parliamentary control of 
foreign policy, submitted by Professor 
Schiicking, of the German group; M. 
Moutet’s statement on colonial mandates 
and the League of Nations; the problem 
of reparations, as set forth by Baron 
Szterenyi, of Hungary, and the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Rathcreedan, of Great Britain; 
Baron Szterenyi’s further report on the 
economic solidarity of the world and inter- 
national traffic; the problems of social 
policy in their relation to emigration and 
immigration, as set forth by Senator Mer- 
lin, of France; the reduction of arma- 
ments, reported upon by M. van Walle- 
ghem, of Belgium; demilitarized zones, as 
pleaded for by General Spears, of England, 
and Dr. Munch’s plan for the reduction of 
armaments, not to mention other aspects 
of the work of the conference, are all 
creditable evidences of the tasks attempted 
by the Interparliamentary Union. But 
the passion of the conference reached its 
highest in the appeals for the minorities 
struggling under their new enforced alle- 
giances and in the pledges for a closer co- 
operation, especially between France and 
Germany. 

The problem of the discontented minori- 
ties was injected into the discussions on 
the very first day of the conference. M. 
Brabec, of Czechoslovakia, mentioned them 
in his address of Friday—rather casually, 
it is true, but the reference was enough. 
Nearly every speech thereafter contained 
some expression of views about these un- 


happy groups. 
The Bitter Minorities 
The central thought of many of the 
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speeches first appeared in the address of 
Dr. de Lukacs, of Hungary, who regretted 
that the committee had neglected to deal 
with the questions of minorities, for, in 
his opinion, five years of bitter experience 
had amply proved that the States succes- 
sors to the former Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire simply deny all rights to their minori- 
ties, and that, furthermore, there is no 
organization competent to protect these 
minorities. 

M. Medinger, of Czechoslovakia, carried 
the thought further, pointing out that the 
League of Nations’ commission, charged 
to deal with these questions, has been a 
disappointment, and that the League it- 
self has been a profound deception. The 
League, professing to be inspired by the 
name of Wilson, is a traitor to his thought. 
It is too inelastic and self-contradictory. 
It rests upon force and follows the psy- 
chology of war. It has established an In- 
ternational Court of Justice, supposed to 
be accessible to States not members of the 
League, but it is most difficult for such 
States to get before the court. The rights 
of the minorities have been granted with 
one hand and taken away with the other, 
since it is impossible for these minorities 
to get any redress for their grievances. 
As a result, Europe has been Balkanized. 
Having failed before the League, these 
minorities turn longingly to the Interpar- 
liamentary Union. 

Others who voiced the complaints of the 
minorities were such men as Wilfan, of 
Italy; Senator Ledebur-Wicheln, of 
Czechoslovakia, and Molloff, of Bulgaria, 
who pointed out that his country is suffer- 
ing from an excess of hospitality and pro- 
tection accorded to the many refugees from 
practically all the bordering countries. 

Some of the delegates complained of the 
propaganda carried on in their countries 
by governments to whom their minorities 
formerly belonged. Thus this whole ques- 
tion of minorities, altogether too deep for 
Americans to understand, is a veritable 
burning brand in the powder-house of 
Europe. 

The Interparliamentary Union, with its 
freedom from government control and its 
detachment from the wiles of diplomacy, 
with its open discussions, may well be the 
most useful of all the agencies attempting 
to solve these most difficult problems. 
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French and German Cordiality 


Even the most conservative members of 
the conference were impressed by the re- 
turn of French interest in the Union, and 
especially by the new will to co-operate 
across the Rhine. This new spirit ap- 
peared most vividly in the addresses by 
Senator Fernand Merlin, of France, and 
by former Chancellor Wirth, of Germany. 
The agreements of the London Conference, 
so recently accomplished, had their in- 
fluence ; but time and the better natures of 
men contributed toward the beneficent re- 
sult. Both speeches held the breathless at- 
tention of the conference. Merlin’s elo- 
quence ended in a peroration, that it is 
not war and hate, but work and friendship, 
which unite nations, and that if the effort 
continues henceforth the history of the 
world will not be of wars and battles, but 
rather of things of the spirit. 

Chancellor Wirth met this new challenge 
with equal grace and eloquence. He was 
convinced that the address by M. Merlin 
expressed the new spirit, and in the name 
of the German delegation he would voice 
his great joy. He felt it to be tragic that 
the two great nations, France and Ger- 
many, who have contributed so much to 
humanity, should shatter the hopes of Eu- 
ropean civilization. “We have been pro- 
foundly deceived. This ought not to ar- 
rest the hope in a reconcilliation.” 

No such views as these would have been 
possible at the meeting in Copenhagen a 
year ago, nor at any meeting of the Union 
since the war. 

Representative Theodore E. Burton, of 
the United States, said: 


In closing this discussion I desire to repeat 
and emphasize what I said on Friday, that 
the outlook for peace and good will is infi- 
nitely better at the meeting of this conference 
than in any of the three preceding. The 
American delegates were especially pleased 
on Saturday by the words of conciliation ex- 
pressed by Senator Merlin and ex-Chancellor 
Wirth. We trust that each of them speaks 
not for himself alone, not for a party, but 
for a whole nation, and thus for the welfare 
of the whole wide world. 
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Through centuries conflicts between the 
two nations, France and Germany, have been 
frequent. The reason for the original visit 
of Julius Cesar to Gaul was the protection 
of a friendly tribe against an incursion from 
zermany, and these incursions have con- 
tinued since. Let us hope that in the future 
the crossings of the Rhine may be but chan- 
nels of trade, of social intercourse and good 
will. 

The American delegates have with some 
degree of pain and regret listened to the 
numerous complaints from minorities. May 
we not trust that with a more settled world, 
with better international relations, there may 
be also more perfect domestic relations, that 
all these problems may be settled with justice 
and in a spirit of common interest. One of 
our theologians once said, “Evolution tells us 
where we came from, religion tells us where 
we are going, but the fact is we are here;” 
and those who dwell in these different coun- 
tries, where there are varied races and men 
of different religions and languages, are 
here—or there. They must dwell together 
in peace and amity, and we can but call their 
attention to that great declaration which 
stated that all men are created free and en- 
dowed with certain inalienable rights, such 
as life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
May there not be a new realization of the 
independent rights of each individual to fol- 
low the dictates of his conscience, to the ex- 
ercise of his religion, to the greatest possible 
freedom consistent with public order. 

In closing, Monsieurs, let me say that much 
that must be accomplished in the great 
sause of arbitration and peace, and the inter- 
national co-operation so dear to our hearts, 
must be initiated by us. This organization 
speaks for the prerogatives, the opportunities, 
and the responsibilities of legislative bodies. 
Let us meet these responsibilities and quit 
ourselves like men—not merely patriotic for 
our own country, but with an international 
mind which shall bring in a new era among 
the nations. 

The official report of the President and 
the Secretary General, setting forth the 
results of the conference, will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 
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Address before the XXIInd Conference of the Interparliamentary Union, 
Bern, Switzerland, August 22, 1924. 


By THEODORE E. BURTON 
Retiring American Member of the Executive Committe of the Union 


pp the excellent survey of the 
achievements of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union by the Secretary General, in 
the Report of the Bureau, it would be 
almost superfluous to give more than a 
brief mention of its history for the last 35 
years. My long association with this or- 
ganization, however, impels me to make a 
passing reference to certain prominent 
facts and incidents. It has a most in- 
spiring record. The actual founder was 
Sir William Randal Cremer, an English 
carpenter, for a long time a member of 
Parliament. He was a trade unionist who 
had taken a leading part in the settlement 
of labor disputes by arbitration, and thus 
became interested in the larger task of 
the settlement of international contro- 
versies by the same method, especially by 
the establishment of this general congress, 
to which legislators from all countries are 
eligible. Thus it appears that the origi- 
nator of this movement came not from the 
seats of the mighty, but from the humble 
ranks of labor. He was a man of the 
highest motives. Though of very moder- 
ate means, when a winner of the Nobel 
Prize he devoted the larger share of the 
proceeds to an endowment for the further- 
ance of the objects so dear to his heart. 
Time would fail me to mention the long 
list of publicists who co-operated with him 
in the most noble work which he had un- 
dertaken, and who made the very begin- 
nings of the Union notable as a foundation 
for that progress in international concilia- 
tion which has been accomplished by it. 

The original scope of the organization 
ras limited to the promotion of inter- 
national arbitration, but since the year 
1899, under enlarged plans, efforts have 
been exerted for the securing of every 
means for the prevention of war and the 
growth of international co-operation. 

Our achievements are written large in 
the history of pacifist movements. I recall 
having presented at the White House in 


Washington in 1904 a resolution framed 
in collaboration with Mr. Bartholdt, who 
is present here today, asking President 
Roosevelt to request the respective nations 
to arrange for a second conference at The 
Hague. This request was acted upon by 
President Roosevelt and led to the meeting 
of 1907. Prior to that the committees of 
the Union had taken a prominent part in 
framing model arbitration treaties and in 
active movements for the promotion of 
peace. 

The Russian consul at Budapest, after 
the meeting of the Union in that city in 
1896, was so impressed by its action that 
he reported the proceedings to his govern- 
ment and prevailed upon the foreign min- 
ister, Muravieff, to submit a memorandum 
to the Czar. The first Hague Conference 
of 1899 was in no small degree the result 
of this memorandum. The draft of the 
Brussels Conference of this body, made in 
1895, served as a basis for the discussions 
relating to international organization for 
the furtherance of international arbitra- 
tion at the first Hague Conference, and 
the draft treaty of arbitration prepared in 
London in 1906 was utilized in the dis- 
cussion at the second Hague Conference 
of the following year. 

There was a dramatic scene at the gath- 
ering in London in 1906. A group from 
Russia was present, but just at the time 
of their arrival a ukase was issued by the 
Czar, dissolving the Douma, and, amid 
shouts of “Vive la Douma!” the members 
of the group most unwillingly went out 
from the Assembly. In all these years the 
Union has manifested its usefulness in 
various ways. 

More recently, and within the recollec- 
tion of most of you, consideration has 
been given to the perplexing question of 
the rights of minorities, to parliamentary 
control of foreign policy, as well as the 
equitable management of mandated terri- 
tories for the uplifting of backward peo- 
ples, and the adoption of the principle of 
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the “open door”; for let it be understood 
that the just and rational ground upon 
which these mandates should rest is help- 
ful development for the peoples in the 
mandated territories, not exploitation for 
the benefit of those entrusted with their 
care, 

Perhaps the greatest benefit of all arises 
from the association in annual gatherings 
of representatives of various nations. This 
renders potent aid in destroying that con- 
ceit of nationality which assumes that the 
highest virtue and excellence dwell only in 
the country of one’s birth and at the same 
time ignores the fact that the normal de- 
velopment of nations as well as of indi- 
viduals must depend upon diversity. Peo- 
ples of every land and of every race have 
superior qualities, 

Still further these gatherings create 


cherished friendships between those 
brought together from lands remote. 


These are not merely the source of most 
pleasing personal intimacies, but they also 
promote good will between the countries 
represented here. 

There are two features to be especially 
emphasized in forecasting the work of this 
Union in this year 1924: 

The first is the growing importance of 
legislative bodies, the people’s representa- 
tives, whether they be mere lawmaking 
bodies or, as in the larger number of coun- 
tries, furnish prime ministers and cabinets 
with executive functions. 

This growth has been very marked dur- 
ing the life of this organization and 
especially in the last twenty years. This 
interparliamentary Union speaks for the 
prerogatives, the opportunities, and the 
responsibilities of the chosen representa- 
tives of the people. Now and then there 
will be reactions in favor of executive or 
central authority, and this, alike with 
every legislative body, will be powerful or 
impotent just in proportion as it mani- 
fests or fails to manifest broad vision and 
an adequate grasp of the problems which 
are now pressing upon the world with al- 
most bewildering rapidity. It is for us to 
become a parliament of parliaments. 

Let us remember, my fellow-members, 
that this Interparliamentary Union is not 
a mere debating society ; it is not a “talk- 
fest’; it is not an organization in which 
members are authorized to leave after the 
adjournment and forget the recommenda- 
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tions and conclusions reached here. We 
should go home to our respective countries 
to spread upon the records that which has 
been done in this organization and, so far 
as we may, stimulate the adoption of legis- 
lation carrying out our recommendations, 
In my own country the president of our 
group, Senator McKinley, spread upon the 
records on his return last year an account 
of the transactions at Copenhagen, and it 
will be our effort to bring them to the 
attention of the people, to secure adoption 
by our Congress, and to stimulate popular 
opinion in favor of the conclusions reached 
here. 

The second feature is the vastly more 
encouraging outlook for peace and inter- 
national co-operation today. The world 
has been suffering from the aftermath of 
war, from the loss of millions of lives and 
the destruction or waste of hundreds of 
billions in property values, together with 
the demoralization and dislocation result- 
ing therefrom; but more serious than all 
these are the spiritual legacies in mani- 
festations of hatred and revengeful senti- 
ments. 

A distinguished historian in surveying 
events succeeding the downfall of Na- 
poleon said that the return to normal con- 
ditions in Europe occurred about four 
years after 1815. More than four years 
have already elapsed since the Armistice of 
November 11, 1918, but in this sixth year 
a calmer disposition affords assurance of 
a settlement of the harassing problem of 
reparations and of all those questions 
which like a threatening cloud have hung 
over Europe. We may hope that these 
settlements will furnish a restoration of 
national credit and industrial life and se- 
cure those objects so necessary for pros- 
perity and happiness. 

While the softening influences of time 
cannot be disregarded, our Secretary of 
State and our President, in suggesting the 
Dawes Commission, blazed the way for 
these adjustments. The agreements rec- 
ommmended must be accepted by diplo- 
mats and ratified by parliaments. I am 
making a bold statement, but I verily be- 
lieve that if anyone should in this situa- 
tion block the way to peace it were better 
that the rocks and hills should fall upon 
him rather than that he should have to 
face the indignation of the world, which 
would be aroused by his opposition. It 
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should not be forgotten that in dealings 
between nations the central fact must be a 
willingness to make reasonable concessions. 
No nation can expect the adoption of all 
its claims. Just as in private contracts, 
so in international agreements, mutual 
concessions are necessary conditions for 
success. 

It has been requested that I offer some 
suggestions upon the attitude of the 
United States toward the European situa- 
tion. I undertake this with no official 
sanction, but as a careful observer having 
perhaps exceptional opportunities for in- 
formation. 

I repeat what I said at Copenhagen last 
year, that there is the most intense interest 
in the United States in all that transpires 
in Europe. Our newspapers give scarcely 
less—sometimes even more—attention to 
conferences and measures which look to 
the settlement of controversies than our 
own. It is true that among a small 
minority this interest is based upon com- 
mercial and financial considerations, but 
with the great mass it is the manifestation 
of a hope that there may be a peaceful 
and contented Europe. It has been the 
predominant opinion that our participa- 
tion in conferences and membership in 
leagues would be futile so long as the 
bitter antagonisms which have prevailed 
are rife. Again, such participation would 
be a departure from traditional and long- 
established policies. 

What can be accomplished in the absence 
of such antagonisms as have prevailed here 
since the war is well illustrated by the 
negotiation of a treaty at Santiago, in 
Chile, last year, under which sixteen na- 
tions of the New World, the United States 
included, definitely agreed that in case of 
controversy between any of them which 
cannot be settled by the ordinary methods 
of diplomacy a commission shall be con- 
stituted, made up of representatives from 
each of the contending countries, with 
arbitrators from neutral nations, and that 
no warlike action shall be taken until this 
commission has had adequate opportunity 
to report upon the facts and the law in- 
volved. This effective step for peace and 
goodwill seems to insure an era of peace in 
the Western Hemisphere. Our one aim 
in dealing with the Latin-American coun- 
tries has been to prevent conflict among 
them and to promote confidence and good 


will. The so-called Monroe Doctrine is by 
no means a policy of aggression. We do 
not ask for any special privileges in the 
Latin-American countries. We believe in 
the “open door” there as elsewhere. 

While not assuming membership in the 
League of Nations, we look with satisfac- 
tion upon any accomplishment which may 
be the result of its deliberations and have 
ourselves taken part in humanitarian 
movements initiated by the League, con- 
tributing by private benefaction also for 
their promotion. We have at all times 
been ready to act the part of a friend, and 
suggestions, not always made public, have 
been made by us for mediation. We are 
ready to aid with material resources and 
in such ways as will promote the pacifica- 
tion of Europe. Our President has de- 
clared his intention to invite another con- 
ference similar to that of 1921-22, and no 
doubt including a larger number of na- 
tions, whenever there is a settled Europe. 
He has declared himself in favor of join- 
ing the International Court, and I may 
say that the overwhelming opinion of our 
people is in its favor. 

May I be permitted to state an opinion 
as to some fundamental facts which create 
the problem of Europe? These facts are 
those of geography and ethnology. 

The geographical configuration of Eu- 
rope is exceptional. With the exception 
of the great plains of Russia, the larger 
part of this continent is divided into areas 
separated by mountain chains and natural 
barriers, or made up of jutting peninsulas, 
as illustrated by Greece, Italy, the Iberian 
Peninsula, Denmark, and Scandinavia. 
Besides, there is the United Kingdom, 
separated from the mainland. 

Passing from facts of geography to 
those of ethnology, Europe was settled 
by successive migrations for the most part 
from Asia. These immigrants came with 
marked diversities of motive: some for 
orderly settlement, others actuated by the 
pressure for a greater food supply, others 
still for plunder and exploitation. ‘The 
stronger nations or tribes drove the 
weaker into the less-favored localities. 
The result of all these factors may be de- 
scribed by the words “segregation, repul- 
sion, rivalry.” Within this vast domain 
there is now and always has been an infi- 
nite variety of race, language, religion, 
and cultural advancement. Circumstances 
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which make for war and antagonism exist 
here as nowhere else in the world. Thus, 
conflicts in earlier centuries were almost 
constant. 

Then, with the discovery of outlying 
portions of the world, there was a fierce 
conflict for the acquisition of remote 
islands and continents. Still later, with 
the beginning of the industrial era, more 
than 100 years ago, another rivalry arose, 
even more fierce, for commercial suprem- 
acy, for the supplies and outlets which 
are demanded by commerce. How differ- 
ent is the situation in the United States, 
where 48 States are united in social and 
commercial ties, with the freest access 
among them and with common aims and 
a full realization of the benefits of unity 
and co-operation. It may be said that, as 
in America, modern means of transporta- 
tion have pierced mountains and crossed 
rivers, annihilating barriers; but this de- 
velopment did not occur in Europe until 
boundaries had been set and types of 
nationality had been fixed. 

I cannot close without a brief reference 
to the example of Switzerland, the country 
which has welcomed us within her borders. 
Here there is a population made up of 
three races, speaking different languages, 
divided into religious beliefs, separated by 


mountains and natural barriers into a 
large number of distinct areas. Here for 


centuries there have been peace and all 
the helpful features which make for unity 
and co-operation. This was not obtained, 
however, without constant striving against 
the foe without and the enemy within. 
When, more than 40 years ago, with the 
adventurous spirit of youth, I indulged in 
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mountain-climbing here, I thought up how 
much steeper heights and over how much 
more rugged paths Switzerland had 
climbed in her struggle for liberty and 
union. There is here today a splendid 
example of popular government, of effici- 
ency and of patriotism, with no ambition 
save for defense, and that defense is se- 
cured, more than by mountain walls, by 
the spirit of her people. 

Members of the Interparliamentary 
Union, I congratulate you upon this oc- 
casion, when there is every indication that 
a calmer spirit will prevail in the world, 
and sentiments of peace, with an apprecia- 
tion of common interest, may prepare the 
way to banish wars. These ennobling 
aims cannot be gained by the exercise of 
force, and leagues and conferences will be 
useless unless there is a will to peace, an 
enlightened public opinion which will 
strive to outlaw war and inaugurate the 
rule of law. It is to these objects that 
all our activities should be devoted. 

Let us engage in our tasks with an 
earnest desire to render efficient aid in 
striking at the root of causes for friction, 
in harmonizing conflicting interests, in 
suggesting means by which those of differ- 
ent races and traditions may live side by 
side in harmony. Let us join in every 
effort to codify international law and en- 
large its provisions; also to devise and 
promote means for the judicial settlement 
of all international controversies. Thus, 
in every way, we shall perform our part in 
securing a settled world, which shall look 
back upon war as an anachronism and 
cherish peace and universal concord as the 
true aim of all nations. 


Beyond all other sense of wrong,— 

The loss of money, loss of men, 

The empty streets, divested of the throngs 
Which once did surge, not now and then, 


Sut always,— 
Is Heartache. 


All else beside is but the sordid dross, 

For from the heart spring all things good. 
From now to when Christ died upon the cross 
What is there that the whole world would 


With war compare— 
Sut Heartache? 


—F. H. Coolbroth. 
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By JOSEPH CAILLAUX 


(NoteE.—This article by the extremely able, 
though much criticized, French statesman 
assumes special interest in the light of 
Premier Herriot’s policies and actions at the 
London Conference and the Assembly of the 
League of Nations. It appeared originally 
in the Manchester Guardian Weekly.) 


HE fall of the Government of M. 

Poincaré shattered by the electoral 
verdict of May 11; the rapid disposal of 
M. Millerand, the President of the Re- 
public ; the complete collapse of a policy— 
these events have followed upon one an- 
other in my country. 

It is revolution, say the reactionaries. 
But their watch is slow. There has been 
a revolution, if the word may be taken in 
the sense of a transformation of institu- 
tions without violent strains being placed 
upon legality; but this revolution took 
place between 1912 and 1914. Its effects 
have gone on developing until 1924. In 
1924 the French nation has cried a halt. 
It has notified its sovereign will to see the 
Republic restored to the shape which is 
familiar to it, of a republic of peace. 

The Nationalists have frequently re- 
marked with justice that a new orientation 
in the general policy of the country dated 
from the arrival of M. Poincaré in power, 
in January, 1912. The change was hardly 
noticeable for the first year. M. Poincaré, 
anxious to raise himself to the highest 
position in the State, which he had long 
coveted, applied himself to allaying the 
suspicions of the Left-wing Republicans. 
He partly succeeded. In any case, thanks 
to the support which he obtained from 
the Right, he succeeded in securing his 
election in 1913 to the supreme magistra- 
ture. Carefully avoiding too much pub- 
licity, and pursuing his designs by subter- 
ranean ways, the new head of the State 
was able for another year to ward off the 
storm which was lowering. The tempest 
was, however, on the point of breaking out. 
M. Poincaré would have been obliged, if 
war had not come, to give way before the 
growing dissatisfaction of the Radicals 
and the Socialists, who were alarmed at 
the subtle turn which he was giving to 
home and, above all, to foreign policy. 

During the whole period of the war 


patriotism induced in the politicians of 
the Left a reserve which they carried to 
the point of abnegation and possibly to 
excess. They submitted to the dictatorship 
of the Elysée, which became in 1917 a 
joint dictatorship with M. Clemenceau. 
They submitted to the persecution and the 
ostracism with which some of their leaders 
were pursued, while their adversaries, 
surreptitiously pushed forward, first in- 
sinuated themselves and finally lorded it 
in the councils of the government. Finally 
they submitted to campaigns of vilification 
which were to do them infinite harm. 

The politicians of the Right let their 
irony play upon the Radicals and Social- 
ists, who had always inscribed “Peace” at 
the head of their programs; they re- 
proached them for failing to foresee the 
war and for making insufficient prepara- 
tions for it; they villified and slandered 
them, and gradually undermined the posi- 
tion of the Republicans in the country. 
They would not, however, have succeeded 
in obtaining a majority in the Chamber 
of Deputies if the events in Russia had 
not enabled them to frighten the nation 
by holding up the Red bogy and arousing 
the fear of an importation of Bolshevism ; 
and, above all, if they had not had the 
assistance of a new method of voting, ab- 
surdly adjusted, which was intended to 
baffle, and which did baffle, the body of 
electors. The Chamber of 1919, the 
Chamber which was well called the “Sky- 
blue’ Chamber, came into existence 
through this concatenation of exceptional 
circumstances. But the circumstances 
were so exceptional that it was unlikely 
that they would be reproduced. Once bit, 
twice shy. Those among the reactionaries 
who were not wanting in foresight—there 
did exist a few of these rare birds—real- 
ized so well the ephemeral nature of their 
success that they did their very utmost to 
put off any fresh consultation of the elec- 
torate to the Greek Kalends. Making a 
pretext of the gravity of the foreign situa- 
tion, of the Ruhr affair, and so on, they 
urged the government during 1923 and 
the early months of 1924 to postpone the 
appeal to the country. 
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M. Poincaré resisted the demand. No 
doubt its enormity alarmed him. It 
amounted in effect to nothing less than 
the overthrow of free institutions. The 
late premier was too crafty a legalist to 
lend himself to such operations. They are 
not in his style. No doubt when he was at 
the Elysée he took certain liberties with 
the rules of constitutional procedure. But 
he never openly transgressed them. And 
after all, what reason was there for him 
to enter in 1924 upon the perilous path 
which was being proposed? Was he not 
constantly being told, and was not he 
himself convinced, that he enjoyed im- 
mense popularity? It was possible that 
the electors would vote Left, but what of 
it? Modifying his cabinet in advance, and 
introducing into it a few moderate Radi- 
cals, he was adapting himself to the move- 
ment which he half foresaw; in any case, 
in his view, it could not possibly compro- 
mise his predominance. 

On May 12 he discovered the extent of 
his error. For it is he who has been 
beaten. It is his policy which has been 
condemned, above all his foreign policy. 
In vain has he equivocated. In vain has 
he tried to prove that his defeat was due 
to the discontent aroused by the new taxa- 
tion. One single fact sweeps away all 
these excuses: the whole of the financial 
policy of the Bloc National and its leaders 
aimed at sparing—I was going to say 
favoring—the agriculturists; and it is 
the rural population which, all over the 
country, voted in serried ranks for the 
Cartel des Gauches and sealed the fate of 
Poincarism. 

The members of the late majority tried 
to shelter themselves behind their leader. 
There was hardly a constituency in which 
the Conservative candidates did not de- 
clare in their manifestoes and their 
speeches that to vote against them was to 
vote against Poincaré, against the great 
Lorrainer and the sublime patriot. I may 
say that the majority added that to vote 
for their opponents was equivalent to vot- 
ing for the writer of these lines. The 
country replied as clearly as could possibly 
be desired. What inspired its decision? 
The fear of war, the fear of reaction. 

It has often been remarked that the 
French electorate—perhaps it is the same 
in other countries—is much more inclined 
to vote against some one or something than 
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for some one or something. The observa- 
tion is quite correct, but not quite com- 
plete. In our campaigns the peasant 
forms his opinion not from the papers— 
he cares nothing for the Paris press and 
has not much more faith in what the local 
papers tell him—but from what he hears 
said around him. When the lord of the 
manor, the noble, or the rich commoner, 
of whose reactionary and in many cases 
royalist views he is well aware, praises a 
man or a policy in his presence; when he 
finds that the Catholic priest, who unfortu- 
nately is nine times out of ten the mouth- 
piece of the aristocrats, associates himself 
with this praise, Jacques Bonhomme has 
made up his mind. He votes against the 
man and the policy cried up by those of 
whom he is always suspicious. 

The more the partisans of the late ré- 
gime declared themselves convinced ad- 
mirers of M. Poincaré, the more they 
praised his qualities as a statesman, his 
unfaltering patriotism, and so on, the 
more the army of the rural voters became 
suspicious. They are conservative in the 
highest sense of the word, but they hate 
reaction. Above all, they will not hear of 
war, and in all that was said to them about 
the Ruhr expedition and about the energy 
of the prime minister and his government 
they apprehended adventures which were 
dangerous to peace; and to peace they are 
more attached than ever after their hor- 
rible sufferings in the nightmare of the 
war. 

M. Millerand was bound to be swept 
away by the electoral tidal wave. The 
moderate papers sweated blood and water 
to prove that the new majority was abus- 
ing its strength in claiming to cut short 
the duration of the mandate of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, who is nominated 
for seven years. They deliberately took a 
line which was beside the question. No 
doubt the Chief Magistrate should retain 
his office for the prescribed period ; but on 
one condition: he must observe the con- 
stitutional law, for the inviolacy of which 
he is responsible. The letter and spirit of 
the Constitution require that the head of 
the State, who is not responsible to the 
chambers, shall not intervene in politics 
except by appointing the successive prime 
ministers in conformity with the parlia- 
mentary situation. When he was first ap- 
pointed, M. Millerand made clear his in- 
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tention to play a more active part than 
this. No great importance was paid at 
first to his declarations. Attention was 
not aroused until on his own authority M. 
Millerand dismissed the Briand Ministry 
in January, 1922. But this was not a pub- 
lic gesture; it did not become common 
knowledge. Public feeling was _ not 
aroused until the President came for- 
ward in widely disseminated speeches as 
the defender of the Bloc National and its 
vagaries. Burning his boats, M. Mille- 
rand went so far as to write in the Matin 
last March that he, the head of the State, 
followed a definite policy, and one yet 
more markedly of a Right-wing tendency 
than that of M. Poincaré, whom he form- 
ally recommended to the country ; and that 
if the electorate did not share his views 
he would understand what its verdict 
would involve. 

No doubt M. Millerand was suddenly 
stricken with deafness, for on the morrow 
of May 11 he gave no sign of acting up 
to the intentions which he had announced. 
He shuffled; he equivocated; he tried to 
cling to his post. He failed to realize 
that, having lost the game, he would have 
to pay up. 

“Could not the past be wiped out?” 
some have asked. Could not the President 
be forgiven as soon as he promised to mix 
no more in party struggles? No! Be- 
cause such undertakings, given at the ex- 
pense of his dignity, inspired no confi- 
dence ; every one feared that he was finess- 
ing; that he would renew the tactics of 
his predecessor; that once the storm had 
passed he would apply himself, as M. 
Poincaré had done, to undermining the 
majority by intrigue and by insidiously 
instigated press campaigns. 

The victors of May 11, accurately in- 
terpreting the will of the country, were 
determined to make an end of the sur- 
septitious introduction of a personal policy 
into the conduct of the State, crippling 
the parliamentary order. M. Millerand 
has had to go. He left by the side door, 
not having the good taste to take the front 
door. 

The suddenness of this evolution in our 
policy surprised our neighbors. Beyond 
the frontiers it was supposed as recently 
as a few weeks ago that MM. Millerand 
and Poincaré, especially the latter, were 
the masters of the situation. It was a 
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strange misjudgment of the general men- 
tality of Frenchmen. It was carried tu 
such a point that I remember reading in 
various British reviews and periodicals 
that my country was definitely won for 
imperialism, towards which it had an in- 
nate tendency ; that, if the truth were told, 
a Liberal policy at home and a policy of 
peace and conciliation abroad had never 
been more than passing phenomena in her 
history. 

It is the Paris of the boulevards, the 
Paris represented by the great dailies, 
which deludes our friends abroad. It 
hides from them the real France, in which 
I could not too strongly urge those journal- 
ists and writers and diplomats to stroll 
about who are curious to make the ac- 
quaintance of my country. If they will 
not resign themselves to serious visits into 
the country, I must advise them to use 
great caution in their appreciations and 
prognostications. 

A word or two to sum up the situa- 
tion. The Republic is restored. The new 
President, who is a firm Republican, will 
have to conform, and no doubt will con- 
form, to the rules and the traditions which 
have always been observed, with one ex- 
ception, by all his predecessors, commenc- 
ing with M. Loubet and M. Falliéres. The 
head of the State has a mandate to reign, 
not to govern. 

For four years at least, probably much 
longer, the government will be in the 
hands of the parties of the Left, of which 
M. Herriot, their unchallenged leader by 
virtue of his eminent qualities, his respon- 
sible character, his democratic sentiments, 
and a Europeanism completing and broad- 
ening his patriotism, deserves the entire 
confidence. 

Only let him be on his guard! The 
task of clearance was indispensable; but 
it was the easiest of his tasks. It will be 
harder work to construct. 

“Well cut, my son. Now we have to 
sew,” said Catherine de Medicis to Henry 
III, when, by proceedings hardly to be 
recommended, he had got rid of one of 
those Lorraine princes who, to serve their 
evil ambitions at the expense of their 
country, had gathered in their ranks all 
the fanatics and all the Nationalists of 
their epoch. 

Today, once more, “we have to sew,” 
dogged once more by Lorraine princes. 











RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF STATES 


By the RT. HON. LORD PHILLIMORE 


(Note.—This is the second of four lectures 
delivered at the Academy of International 
Law, The Hague, Holland, 1923, translated 
from the French. The first lecture appeared 
in the ApvocaTeE or Peace for December, 
1923.) 

[- MY first lecture I finished what I 

wished you to observe concerning the 
law or right of sovereignty. Before en- 
tering on the discussion of other laws, I 
wish to introduce an observation of gen- 
eral importance and speak of a precaution 
which every one who would be an au- 
thority on international law ought to take. 

One must not confuse that which is 
positive law with its assured jurispru- 
dence, with principles which, according to 
one’s idea, ought to apply. Certainly one 
should insist on the latter. It is in insist- 
ing that one makes progress. But it 
would mislead the listeners if the lecturer 
did not make a clear distinction between 
that which exists as law and that which 
ought to become law. For example, after 
I drew up my first lecture I found in 
Grotius another definition of a State: 
“Coetus perfectus liberorum hominum, 
juris fruendi et communis utilitatis causa 
sociatus”’—a charming definition, but 
too idealistic. 

Three years ago, when we were here in 
the Palace of Peace to draw up the plans 
for the permanent International Court 
and we were occupied with the competence 
of the future court, this distinction be- 
tween what is actually the law and the 
law as we wish it might be struck us force- 
fully. As a result we drew up the follow- 
ing article: 

“The court shall apply— 

“(1) International conventions, whether 
general or particular, establishing rules ex- 
pressly recognized by the contesting States. 

“(2) International custom as evidence of 
a general practice accepted as law. 

“(3) The general principles of law recog- 
nized by civilized nations, 

“(4) Subject to the provisions of article 
59, judicial decisions and the teaching of the 
most highly qualified publicists of the vari- 





1De J. B. et P. libhic. is. 14. 


ous nations as means for the determination 
of rules of law.” 

To these propositions were added, in 
the Assembly of the League of Nations, 
this paragraph: 


“This provision shall not prejudice the 
power of the court to decide a case ex @quo 
et bono, if the parties agree thereto.” 

As you can see, it is only by agreement 
and not by common law that this last 
principle is applied. 

The second branch leaving the trunk is 
the law or right of independence. Here 
one must remember that there is a coun- 
ter-balance. One must never forget this 
maxim: Sic utere tuo ut alienum 


non 
ledas. One can use one’s right as far as 


the boundaries of the right of others, not 
beyond. 

Perhaps you suppose that it is not pos- 
sible to have a limit to the right of inde- 
pendence; but you shall see. From the 
right of independence of a State arises 
the right to form or change its constitu- 
tion, to organize or rebuild a kingdom or 
a republic, to give itself a king, a presi- 
dent, a directorate, or a sovereign as- 
sembly; to make its laws, to establish its 
tribunals, its executive powers, its army, 
its navy, its police; to regulate its com- 
merce, and all the rest. 

Generally speaking, other States have 
nothing to say concerning the action of 
their neighbor. They have not the right 
to oppose it. Thus it is in principle; it is 
the general rule. But it may be that that 
which a State performs in its internal or- 
ganization would be detrimental to other 
States. 

First. If a change of constitution gives 
place to a civil war or to frequent and 
violent turmoils, through which the in- 
habitants of a neighboring country will 
suffer, because there will be incursions of 
armed bands, making their country a 
point of departure for an attack or a ref- 
uge in flight; if for lack of police robbers 
and assassins overstep the frontier and 
make a descent upon peaceful citizens, the 
right of independence clashes with an- 
other right which the neighboring country 
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possesses, that of self-protection. It is 
well known that it is this kind of events 
in Mexico which has tried the patience of 
the United States and almost provoked 
war between the two nations. 
a maritime State which is in a condition 
of disturbance, this may give rise to priva- 
teering, to the detriment of international 
commerce, as happened in Venezuela in 
the vear 1885. It happens that I remem- 
ber a prosecution of some Englishmen for 
infraction of the foreign enlistment act in 
joining with the revolting Venezuelans 
who had acted in this way.’ 

Secondly. History teaches us that the 
revolutionary spirit which may take pos- 
session of a State is not contented always 
with its internal success, but tends to 
spread to other States with seditious 
propaganda destructive to the tranquillity 
of neighboring countries. That took 
place at the beginning of the French 
Revolution. In 1792 the convention 
adopted the following decree: 

“The national convention declares that it 
will grant aid to all peoples who wish to re- 
cover their liberty, and it charges the exec- 
utive power to give orders to the generals of 
the French armies to aid citizens who are 
liable to be molested for the cause of liberty. 

“The national convention orders the gen- 
erals of the French armies to print and pub- 
lish the present decree in all the places where 
they may carry the arms of the Republic.” 


and then ordered “that this decree be 
translated and printed in all languages.” ® 
That is being done now or was done re- 
cently by the Bolsheviks of Russia. The 
right of independence does not justify 
such action. ; 

Thirdly. Although a State can receive 
and entertain any person it likes—per- 
haps even malefactors and criminals—ac- 
cording to common law, if the government 
permits such an asylum to become a hot- 
bed of conspiracies hostile to a neighbor- 
ing country, or the point of departure for 
filibuster expeditions, it would be a bad 
usage of the right of independence. By 
such proceedings it would offend against 
the rights of another country. 





See The Justitia, 6 Aspinall’s Reports of 
Maritime Cases, p. 198. 

* Moniteur, November 20, 1792. Philli- 
more’s Commentaries on International Law, 
section 396. 
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Fourthly. A State cannot, by reason of 
its independence and its sovereignty over 
all those who are found on its territory, 
claim the right of maltreating the for- 
eigners who happen to be there with its 
permission. 

In all these four cases the determina- 
tion of the right proceeds without diffi- 
culty. The State which suffers will be 
able to claim its rights without injury to 
the right of independence possessed by the 
other, and its interference in the affairs 
of the other State, even the most domestic, 
will be without blame. This is called the 
doctrine of intervention. But here we 
touch on the most difficult and the most 
delicate questions in international law. 
Outside of these four cases, are there other 
cases which will justify intervention? 
What are they? 

The doctrine of intervention takes an 
important place in all commentaries on 
international law. Two kinds may be 
distinguished.‘ 

1. Intervention of a third State in dis- 
putes between two States, of which I am 
going to speak later. 

2. Intervention in domestic or internal 
affairs, of which I am now speaking. 

This latter can be divided into (1) in- 
tervention justified by common law, and 
(2) that which rests on the obligations 
and stipulations of a previous treaty. 

History teaches us that intervention by 
a State in the domestic affairs of another 
State has been the principal source of al- 
most all of the most desperate wars of 
the world. This question, therefore, is 
found widely discussed by the publicists, 
especially by those of the last century. 
Calvo dedicates to it almost all of his 
Book III, on the independence and pres- 
ervation of States. I cannot recapitu- 
late—it would be impossible here—his 
enumeration of the opinions of writers of 
importance and of historical references, 
but I can say that his doctrine is more 
conservative than that of Fiore. He ex- 
presses it thus: 

“Right or duty, no author furnishes us 
with clear, irrefutable principles on which 
one can base fixed and precise rules. It is 
not, then, in the writings of publicists that 
one must look for the connecting thread. 
The multiplicity of interpretations that they 





*See Holtzendorff, par. 25. 
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present to us and the divergence that we 
have just noticed among their opinions show 
sufliciently the difficulty that the purely theo- 
retical side of the law of intervention offers. 
In our view, one can only hope to solve the 
question in an entirely satisfactory manner 
by examining the practice of States, which 
goes to prove that, if sometimes interventions 
have been occasioned by selfish interest or 
an erroneous interpretation of treaty engage- 
ments, yet there have been cases of interven- 
tion which can be supported on the exercise 
of an incontestable right, and the tendency 
and appreciation of which were logically and 
necessarily in accord with real international 
principles. This interpretation is plainly 
confirmed by the study of the events of the 
most important cases of intervention which 
history presents, above all during the times 
that came near to most of us.”* 


Hall® will not permit intervention ex- 
cept for the legitimate defense of the in- 
tervening State, or to prevent an illegiti- 
mate action (which I do not understand 
exactly), or under the collective authority 
of all civilized States. 

In the same way, Fiore seems to at- 
tribute a special position to what he calls 
collective interference (ingerenza collet- 
tiva), to which he gives, in my opinion, 
an excessive extension. Like Calvo, he 
treats this question under the title of a 
State’s right of independence. That is, 
I think, good. It is thus that I treat it 
here. Then he imposes what he calls the 
just limits of independence, and he says: 

“No State can pretend to repel, by reason 
of its independence, the collective interfer- 
ence of civilized States, which find them- 
selves in accord in determining that its ex- 
ercise of its sovereign powers constitutes a 
manifest violation of international law, an 
attack upon the rights of man or a manifest 
violation of the common law.” 


Collective interference must be ad- 
mitted : 

(a) Where a government of a State 
does something which violates interna- 
tional law. 

(b) Where the public authorities in the 


discharge of their functions clearly violate 





5Calvo, “Le Droit international,” section 
134. 
*A Treatise on International Law, 7th ed. 


Pearce Higgins, 1917, pars. 90, 91, 92, 95. 
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a law of the land, applying it with in- 
justice to the prejudice of foreigners, as 
often as the government, in spite of just 
complaints made by the representatives 
of the States to whom the wronged per- 
sons belong, has not proceeded to give 
them complete satisfaction. 

(c) Where the law of the land does not 
sufficiently protect the rights of foreigners 
or when, in general opinion, the legal and 
judicial guaranties are insufficient to pre- 
vent abuse on the part of the public 
authority.” 7 

Again, under the head of “when collec- 
tive interference can be justified,” he ex- 
plains: 

“Collective interference could be justified 
(a) when it had for its object to stop or 
make cease a state of things contrary to law: 
like the incorporation of a territory effected 
during conquest; the execution of a treaty 
imposed by force by the victors on the con- 
quered, and every act that ought to be con- 
sidered unjust and illegitimate according to 
common law.” * 


There is in the two passages (sections 
242 and 559), much that makes me hesi- 


tate. So many things are to be found in 
them. The sentences are like fathers of 


families, in the witty words of Talleyrand, 
“open to anything.” One finds in them a 
meaning as large as that of the nod of 
Lord Burleigh in the clever comedy of 
Sheridan, The Critic. 

My father states it better. 
to his teaching, 

“The reason of the thing and the practice 
of nations appear to have sanctioned inter- 
vention in the following cases: 

“1. Sometimes, but rarely, in the domestic 
concerns and internal rights of self-govern- 
ment, incident as we have seen, to every 
State. 

“2. More frequently, and upon far surer 
grounds, with respect to the territorial ac- 
quisitions or foreign relations of other States, 
when such acquisitions or relations threaten 
the peace and safety of other States. 

“In the former case the grounds of inter- 
vention are: 

“1. Self-defense, when the domestic institu- 


According 





‘Fiore, “Diritto Internazionale,” sections 
241, 242. 

*Fiore, “Diritto Internazionale,” section 
559. 
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tions of a State are inconsistent with the 
peace and safety of other States. 

“2 The rights and duties of a guarantee. 

“3. The invitation of the belligerent par- 
ties in a civil war. 

“4. The protection of Reversionary right or 
interest. 

“In the latter case the just grounds of in- 
tervention are: 

“5. To preserve the balance of power—that 
is, to prevent the dangerous aggrandizement 
of any one State by external acquisitions. 

“6. To protect persons, subjects of another 
State, from persecution on account of pro- 
fessing a religion not recognized by that 
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State, but identical with the religion of the 
intervening State.” ° 

It must be remarked that my father 
does not speak of racial sympathy for an 
oppressed population as a cause of inter- 
vention. Hall*® thinks that my father 
is the only publicist who admits interven- 
tion because of religious sympathy; but I 
doubt it. 

Note.—In the second part of this lecture, 
which will appear in the next number of the 
ADVOCATE OF Peace, Lord Phillimore discusses 
the causes leading to intervention. 





*Commentaries on International Law, sec- 
tion 393. 
Par. 92. 
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RESULTS OF THE XXIInd INTERPAR- 
LIAMENTARY CONFERENCE 


Official Report of the President and the Secre- 
tary General on the Resolutions and Nomina- 
tions of the Bern-Geneva Sessions. 


Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: In accordance with 
Art. 8 of the Regulations of the Bureau of 
the Union, I beg to inform you that the 
XXIId Interparliamentary Conference, which 
sat at Bern and Geneva from August 22 to 
28, 1924, passed the following resolutions: 


RESOLUTIONS I anp II 


Amendments to Arts 3 and 10 of the Statutes 
and Regulations for Interparliamentary 
Conferences 


Rapporteur: M. Henri La Fontaine, Presi- 
dent of the Belgian Group, in the Name 
of the Organization Committee 


I 
AMENDMENTS TO THE STATUTES 
New Text of Art. 3 


The Interparliamentary Union is composed 
of national groups. 

Only groups constituted within parliaments 
of States, Dominions, or colonies not repre- 
sented in any other parliament can join the 
Interparliamentary Union. 

No parliament may have more than one 


national group. Each group shall elect a 
bureau with power to direct its operations 
and to correspond with the Interparliamen- 
tary Bureau (IV), and it shall draw up its 
own rules of organization and administra- 
tion. It has to send to the Interparliamen- 
tary Bureau, before the end of March of each 
year, a report upon its proceedings and a 
list of its members. 


New Test of Art. 10 


Only members of the Union present in 
person have the right to vote. 

The number of votes to which each group 
is entitled is determined according to the 
following rules: 

(a) Each group has a minimum of five 
votes. 

(b) In addition to these, groups belonging 
to countries with less than 1 million inhab- 
itants are entitled to 1 extra vote; those be- 
longing to countries with 1 to 3 millions, 2 
extra votes; those belonging to countries 
with 3 to 6 millions, 3 extra votes; those be- 
longing to countries with 6 to 9 millions, 4 
extra votes; those belonging to countries 
with 9 to 12 millions, 5 extra votes; those 
belonging to countries with 12 to 16 millions, 
6 extra votes; those belonging to countries 
with 16 to 20 millions, 7 extra votes; those 
belonging to countries with 20 to 25 millions, 
8 extra votes; those belonging to countries 
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with 25 to 30 millions, 9 extra votes; those 
belonging to countries with 30 to 36 millions, 
10 extra votes; those belonging to countries 
with 36 to 42 millions, 11 extra votes; those 
belonging to countries with 42 to 49 millions, 
12 extra votes; those belonging to countries 
with 49 to 56 millions, 13 extra votes; those 
belonging to countries with 56 to 64 millions, 
14 extra votes; those belonging to countries 
with 64 to 72 millions, 15 extra votes; those 
belonging to countries with 72 to 81 millions, 
16 extra votes; those belonging to countries 
with 81 to 90 millions, 17 extra votes; those 
belonging to countries with 90 to 100 mil- 
lions, 18 extra votes; those belonging to 
countries with 100 to 150 millions, 19 extra 
votes; those belonging to countries with 150 
to 200 millions, 20 extra votes; those belong- 
ing to countries with 200 to 250 millions, 21 
extra votes; those belonging to countries 
with 250 to 300 millions, 22 extra votes; 
those belonging to countries with 300 to 350 
millions, 23 extra votes. 

The number of votes allotted to groups be- 
longing to the parliament of a colony shall 
be calculated on the basis of a reduced figure 
of population, the said figure to be calculated 
by multiplying the number of elected depu- 
ties in the parliament of the colony by the 
average number of inhabitants represented 
by each deputy in the mother country to 
which the coiony belongs. 

In cases where a colony is represented in 
the parliament of the mother country, its 
population is added to that of the mother 
country, such population being calculated by 
multiplying the number of colonial repre- 
sentatives ‘by the average number of inhab- 
itants represented by each deputy from the 
mother country. 7 

(c) Finally, groups with a membership of 
at least 50 per cent of the members of the 
lower house of parliament shall be entitled 
to one extra vote; those with a membership 
of at least 60 per cent, to two extra votes; 
those with a membership of at least 75 per 
cent, to three extra votes; those with a mem- 
bership of at least 90 per cent, to four extra 
votes. 

The Council is to inform the various groups 
of the number of votes to which they are 
entitled, when it summons the conference. 

If necessary, the members of each group 
taking part in the conference shall nominate 
those amongst them who are to exercise the 
right of voting. These nominations shall be 
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made according to a system of proportional 
representation. No one member may record 
more than five votes. 

Voting shall take place by show of hands. 
Every member present at a conference has 
the right to demand voting by roll-call. The 
result of such voting shall be inserted in the 
minutes. 

In the election of officers the vote shall be 
by secret ballot, if not less than twenty mem- 
bers so demand. 


II 


REGULATIONS FOR INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
CONFERENCES 


Art. 1. The Interparliamentary Conference 
shall meet in ordinary session once a year, 
unless the Council decide otherwise. The 
place and date of the conference shall be 
fixed by the Council, if possible at the pre- 
ceding conference. Convocations to a regular 
session shall be sent out to the groups at 
least three months before the date fixed for 
the opening of the conference. 

Art. 2. The conference shall be summoned 
to an extraordinary sitting by decision of the 
Council, or if at least six groups so request. 
In the latter case, the Council shall summon 
the conference within forty days of the re- 
ceipt of such a request by the Secretary 
General. 

Art. 3. The Interparliamentary Group of 
the country in which the conference is to 
meet shall, by arrangement with the Secre- 
tary General, be responsible for the material 
organization of the meeting. The Council 
may, however, judge whether it be necessary 
in certain cases for the Union and the differ- 
ent groups to assume part of the expenses 
incurred by a session. 

Members taking part in a session shall pay 
a personal subscription, the amount to be 
fixed by the Council. The subscription shall 
be payable at the same time as a member 
enters his name for participation in a given 
conference. 

Art. 4. The duration of each session shall 
be fixed by the Interparliamentary Council, 
by agreement with the group which is to re- 
ceive the conference. Ordinary sessions shall 
last at least five days. 

Questions placed on the agenda shall, ex- 
cept in urgent cases, be submitted to the per- 
manent or temporary committees, to enable 
their immediate discussion at the plenary sit- 
ting any time after the opening of a session. 
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Art. 5. Unless exceptional circumstances 
should arise, the Secretary General shall see 
that the work of the various committees is 
finished in time to permit of their reports 
being sent to the groups one month before 
each session. The committees shall nominate 
one or several rapporteurs for each question 
placed on the agenda. 

Art. 6. Conferences are opened by the 
President of the Council or, in case of his 
absence, by a provisional president chosen 
for that purpose by the Interparliamentary 
Group of the country in which the conference 
is held. 

The conference chooses its own president, 
its vice-presidents and its tellers (Statutes, 
Art. 8). 

The number of vice-presidents shall be 
equal to that of the groups represented. 

Art. 7. The debates at the conference shall 
be public. They shall only be private if the 
conference so decide by a two-thirds majority 
and only if questions relating to individual 
persons are to be discussed. 

Art. 8. Each session shall open with a gen- 
eral discussion on the basis of the report 
submitted by the Secretary General in the 
name of the Council. Part of this report 
shall bear upon the general political situa- 
tion of the world. Unless it be otherwise de- 
cided by the conference by a two-thirds ma- 
jority and without preliminary discussion, 
the said discussion shall not last for more 
than three sittings. 

Art. 9. The President shall open, suspend 
and adjourn the sittings and direct the work 
of the conference; he shall see that the regu- 
lations are observed, call upon the speakers, 
declare the sittings closed, put the questions 
to the vote and make known the results of 
divisions. 

The President shall be assisted by the 
members of the Bureau in the general direc- 


tion of the work of the conference, the insti-_ 


tution of the committees which the confer- 
ence may decide to form, the decisions as to 
the communications to be made, the fixing 
of the agenda of each sitting and the order 
in which the different questions shall be con- 
sidered. 

Art. 10. No member may speak without the 
consent of the President. 

No member of the conference shall speak 
more than twice on the same question. The 
time allotted to each speaker may be limited 
by a decision taken by the conference with- 
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out preliminary discussion. The rapporteurs 
who introduce the questions with which they 
have been entrusted shall not, however, be 
subject to the above restrictions; they shall 
be entitled to take part in the debate when- 
ever they deem it necessary. Other members 
shall speak in the order in which the appli- 
cations to speak are made. 

The President may call a speaker to order 
when the latter does not keep to the subject 
under discussion, and may, if necessary, 
withdraw the permission to speak. 

Should a point of order be raised, the 
President shal] give the proposer the right to 
speak, and shall at once put the motion to 
the vote. 

Art. 11. The Secretary General shall be 
responsible for the organization of the secre- 
tariat of the conference and for the secre- 
tariats of the committees. 

The Secretary General may be assisted or 
represented during the sittings of the confer- 
ence by one or several delegates. The Secre- 
tary General or his delegates may at any 
time, by request of the President, submit to 
the conference supplementary reports on any 
question which the meeting has under con- 
sideration. They may be asked by the Presi- 
dent to make oral communications on any 
question before the conference. 

Art. 12. The secretariat shall receive, print 
and circulate all documents, reports or reso- 
lutions; it shall print and circulate the min- 
utes of the meetings, preserve the documents 
of the conference in the archives of the 
Union, publish the report of each session and 
in general carry out all the duties which the 
conference may think fit to entrust to it. 

Art. 18. The agenda of a conference shall 
be fixed by the Council (Statutes, Art. 9). 
Draft resolutions, amendments and motions 
relating to questions on the agenda must be 
communicated in good time and in writing 
to the President, and copies shall be distrib- 
uted as rapidly as possible to the members 
present at the conference. 

Draft resolutions or motions which do not 
figure on the agenda shall only be discussed 
and voted upon if the conference takes them 
into consideration and authorizes their dis- 
cussion by a majority vote of two-thirds, 
when the opinion of the Interparliamentary 
Council and brief explanations from the pro- 
posers have been heard (Statutes, Art. 9). 

Art. 14. The decisions of the conference 
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are reached by a majority vote of the mem- 
bers present entitled to vote. 

In the case of election of officers, if no 
single candidate obtain a majority of votes, 
a ballot shall be taken between the two 
candidates who have obtained the most votes. 

The result of a vote by secret ballot shall 
be ascertained by the tellers appointed by the 
conference. 

Art. 15. Voting shall take place by show 
of hands or, if a member present so request, 
by roll-call. The election of officers shall be 
by secret ballot if not less than twenty mem- 
bers so demand (Statutes, Art. 10). 

Each group shall communicate to the Sec- 
retary General, at least one month in ad- 
vance, the names of those of its members 
who shall exercise the vote, as well as the 
names of their substitutes, if any. 

At the beginning of each conference, the 
Secretary General shall give each member 
who is to exercise the vote a card bearing 
his name, the name of his group, and the 
number of votes which he may express or to 
which he is entitled. 

Art. 16. The summary minutes of each sit- 
ting shall be at the disposal of members half 
an hour before the following sitting. Any 
member may, in the course of that sitting, 
raise objections to the said minutes. Such 
objections shall at once be taken into con- 
sideration and a decision reached. Should 
no such objections be raised, the minutes 
shall be considered as approved. Should the 
conference sit in secret committee, it may 
decide that no minutes shall be kept. 

A stenographic report of the sittings shall 
be published later, unless exceptional circum- 
stances, of which the Council shall be judge, 
intervene. 

Art. 17. At the close of each conference 
the President shall enumerate the principal 
resolutions adopted, which it will be the duty 
of the groups to present to their respective 
governments and parliaments (Statutes, Art. 
5) in the shape of bills, motions, questions, 
or under any other form suitable to the cir- 
cumstances. 

Art. 18. In every case not provided for in 
the present regulations, the customary rules 
in deliberative assemblies shall be applied. 
In case of disagreement, the Regulations of 
the Popular House of the country in which 
the conference is being held shall be con- 
sulted. 
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III 


FINANCIAL SITUATION OF THE UNION 


Rapporteur: Baron Theodor Adelswerd, 
President of the Interparliamentary 
Council 


The XXIId Interparliamentary Conference, 
seeing that the highly satisfactory develop- 
ment and the increasing activity of the Union 
demand more ample financial means than 
those now at its disposal, asks the national 
groups to make every effort to obtain an in- 
crease in the grants stipulated by the present 
scale of contributions. 

It considers that an increase of 50 per cent 
should be regarded as the minimum. 

The conference further realizes that con- 
siderable difficulties have arisen from delay 
in the payment of grants, and therefore urges 
upon the groups the importance of a regular 
payment, if possible at the beginning of each 
financial year, of the amounts due. 


IV 


PARLIAMENTARY CONTROL OF FOREIGN PoLicy 


Rapporteur: Prof. Walter Schiicking, Mem- 
ber of the Reichstag, President of the 
German Group 


I 


The XXIId Interparliamentary Conference 
considers that the best guarantee for an in- 
ternational policy of peace and co-operation 
among the nations will be found in the appli- 
cation of the principle of the widest possible 
publicity. 

In order to achieve such publicity, the con- 
ference declares itself in favor of the follow- 
ing measures: 

(a) The inclusion in the constitutions of 
all nations, in accordance with the terms of 
Art. 18 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, of stipulations forbidding the con- 
clusion of secret treaties or agreements, or 
the insertion of additional secret clauses, of 
any kind whatsoever, to treaties. 

(b) Communication to parliament of every 
treaty or agreement concluded with other 
nations, even in cases where the assent of 
parliament to the ratification is not provided 
for in the constitution or does not yet form 
part of the constitutional traditions of the 
country. 

(c) The institution of a committee on for- 
eign affairs in countries where such commit- 
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tees do not already exist; these committees 
to have the right at any time to request the 
responsible minister to furnish particulars 
of negotiations in progress, the information 
to be as complete as possible and accompa- 
nied by appropriate documents. It is recom- 
mended that in these committees the various 
shades of opinion within each parliament 
should be proportionally represented. 

(d) While recognizing the expediency of 
special or confidential communications made 
by the government to parliament or to the 
parliamentary committee concerned, the pub- 
lication, at least once a year, of a full report 
on the general administration of foreign 
affairs. 

(e) The abolition of “secret funds,” since 
all state expenditure should be subject to 
public control under the supervision of par- 
liament. 

(f) The distribution to all the members 
of the foreign affairs committee in every 
country of documents relating to the delib- 
erations and decisions of the Assembly and 
the Council of the League of Nations. 

(g) The preliminary presentation and dis- 
cussion, in the foreign affairs committee, of 
the instructions given by the government to 
its delegation to the League of Nations. 


II 


The XXIId Interparliamentary Conference 
endorses the stipulation inserted in the draft 
treaty of mutual assistance voted at the 
Fourth Assembly of the League of Nations, 
by the terms of which war of aggression is 
described as an international crime, and rec- 
ommends that proposals be submitted by the 
national groups to their respective parlia- 
ments for amendments to the constitution; 
such proposals 

(a) To forbid resort to war, except in the 
case of obligations contracted under Art. 16 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

(b) To make arbitration or other amicable 
or judicial means obligatory for the solution 
of disputes with other nations, in cases where 
an amicable settlement has not been reached 
by direct negotiation. 

The conference lays particular stress on 
the importance of securing the adherence of 
all nations to the optional clause of Art. 36 
of the Statute of the Court of International 
Justice. 
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III 


Seeing that the interdependence of peoples 
and nations is becoming an increasingly 
marked feature of our times, the XXIId In- 
terparliamentary Conference asks the na- 
tional groups to lay before parliament a pro- 
posal for substituting, as in the case of the 
South American republics, the title of “Min- 
istry of International Relations” to that of 
“Ministry of Foreign Affairs.” 


IV 


The conference begs the Council to set up 
a committee to consider the possibility of 
creating a bulletin for international informa- 
tion concerning problems of present-day po- 
litical and social life, whether in relation to 
the international or the national life of each 
country. 

Vv 
COLONIAL MANDATES AND THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS 


Rapporteur: M. Marius Moutet, Deputy 
(France) 


The XXIId Interparliamentary Conference, 
after hearing the report made by M. Marius 
Moutet in the name of the committee on 
ethnic and colonial questions, and seeing that 
the system of colonial mandates can only be 
crowned with full success through loyal and 
disinterested co-operation between the League 
of Nations and the mandatory powers, in ac- 
cordance with Art. 22 of the covenant, makes 
the following recommendations: 


I 


(a) The Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions should have the right at any time to 
modify the terms of each mandate. It should 
be empowered, if necessary, to revoke a 
mandate assigned to a power and to entrust 
it to another. 

(b) The competency of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission should be in accord- 
ance with its mission of supervision and con- 
trol, the above recommendations being taken 
into account. The commission should have 
the right to apply directly either to the As- 
sembly or to the mandatory powers. The 
Council of the League of Nations should ex- 
ercise the prerogatives granted to it by the 
covenant with regard to colonial mandates, 
on the basis of the resolutions passed by the 
Assembly. 
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(c) The Permanent Mandates Commission 
should be empowered to make or to institute 
inquiries on the spot. Such inquiries should 
not be entrusted to nationals of a mandatory 
power. 

(d) The difference between mandates B 
and C should be abolished, territories under 
C mandates being administered under the 
same system as those under B mandates. 

(e) The intellectual and political educa- 
tion of the natives should be carried on with 
a view to an ever-increasing autonomy lead- 
ing to complete independence, in accordance 
with the principles of the covenant, which 
states the temporary nature of mandates. 

(f) The fiscal organization of a mandated 
territory should possess the same autonomy 
as that of an independent State. It should 
not in any respect be assimilated to that of 
the mandatory power. Railways and other 
public enterprises in a mandated territory 
are the property of that territory and should 
be worked for its benefit and not for the 
benefit of the mandatory power. 

(g) Since the natives of mandated terri- 
tory are not the subjects of the mandatory 
power, they should be endowed with a na- 
tionality of their own. 

(h) Right of petition to the League of 
Nations should be unrestricted. All petitions 
should be addressed simultaneously to the 
Permanent Mandates Commission and to the 
local representative of the mandatory power. 

(4) Domestic slavery should not be recog- 
nized. Fugitive slaves cannot be captured 
and delivered up to their masters either by 
force or by judicial or administrative meas- 
ures. 

Compulsory labor is only admissible when 
it arises from a judgment delivered in ac- 
cordance with the law by a competent tri- 
bunal. 

Compulsory work in the form of statute 
labor is only admissible as a means of dis- 
charging unpaid taxes and for public enter- 
prises (roads, irrigation, canals, etc.). Stat- 
ute labor can only be ordered for the benefit 
of a private enterprise in cases of ‘force 
majeure” and only subject to strict regula- 
tions. 

(j) The natural resources of a mandated 
territory can only be offered as security by 
the mandatory power for the benefit of that 
territory and after the assent of the Assem- 
bly of the League of Nations has been ob- 
tained. Under no circumstances shall the 
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land of a mandated territory be mortgaged 
by the mandatory power. 

(k) The recruiting of natives of mandated 
territories with the object of increasing the 
forces of the mandatory power is in contra- 
diction with the explicit text of Art. 22, para- 
graph 5 of the Covenant. Natives can only 
be enrolled to the extent required for the 
maintenance of order and for the defense of 
the mandated territory. 

(l) The extension of the principle of “the 
open door” for all nations is in accordance 
with the spirit of the covenant and should 
therefore be applied without any exception 
whatsoever, even to nations which are not 
yet members of the League of Nations. The 
mandatory powers should be guided by that 
principle in the application of Art. 122 of 
the Treaty of Versailles. 

(m) The reports furnished by the manda- 
tory powers shall be based on questionnaires 
of a more complete nature than hitherto. 
They shall in particular contain statistics 
and detailed information on public and pri- 
vate education, on public hygiene and on all 
measures taken for the well-being of the 
natives. 

II 


Pending the development of the system of 
mandates and its application in the spirit of 
the recommendations set forth above, the 
XXIId Interparliamentary Conference re- 
quests the committee on ethnic and colonial 
questions to consider, in the course of its 
further studies, the question of extending 
the principle of colonial mandates to other 
regions than those mentioned in Art. 22 of 
the covenant, in the interests of the peace of 
the world and of the well-being of colored 
races. 

The commission should also be requested 
to make a study of the question of labor 
under penal contract. 


III 


With regard to the colonial system in gen- 
eral, the XXIId Interparliamentary Confer- 
ence further declares that— 

(a) The principle of the “open door” 
should be extended to all colonies without 
distinction, except in colonies where trade 
with the natives is subject to a _ special 
régime under the control of the government 
of the mother country, for the preservation 
of weak and scanty populations. 

(bo) Traffic in arms and munitions in all 
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the colonies should be under the control of 
the League of Nations, in accordance with 
Art. 23, d, of the covenant. 

(c) Traffic in drugs and liquor in all the 
colonies should be under the control of an 
international body. The guiding principle of 
such a control should be that wherever the 
climate, the race or other factors generally 
recognized by science, testify to the danger- 
population, their importation should be for- 
bidden. 

(d) Slavery should not be 
either de facto or de jure. 


recognized, 


VI 
THE PROBLEM OF REPARATIONS 


Reports by Baron Szterenyi (Hungary) and 
the Rt. Hon. Lord Rathcreedan (Great 
Britain), in the Name of the Committee 
for Economic and Financial Questions 


The XXIId Interparliamentary Conference 
registers the fact that the resolution voted 
by the Conference of Copenhagen, on August 
17, 1923, indicated the methods which have 
since been followed by the States for the 
solution of the problem of reparations. 

The conference expresses its satisfaction 
at the agreement concluded at London, by 
which the above problems are transferred 
from the political to the economic field. 

Seeing that the solidarity of the world 
should be the fundamental principle of the 
proposals put forward by the Union, the con- 
ference expresses the wish that the London 
decisions be carried out in the same spirit 
of good will in which they were drawn up, 
and that the methods recommended by the 
Copenhagen resolution be applied not only to 
the study and the solution of the problem of 
reparations in general, but also to the study 
of other international questions of an eco- 
nomic and financial nature. 


VII 
THE Economic SoLmDARITY OF THE WorLD 
AND INTERNATIONAL TRAFFIC 


Rapporteur: Baron Josef Szterenyi, Former 
Minister of Commerce (Hungary) 


The XXIId Interparliamentary Conference 
considers the re-establishment of the eco- 
nomic solidarity of the nations to be of the 
highest importance. It believes that one of 
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the surest means of obtaining this would be 
to encourage the development of economic 
relations between the different countries by 
the suppression of all the hindrances now 
existing. 

The measures which appear to be the most 
called for are: 

(a) The conclusion of commercial treaties 
and of conventions for the regulation of 
means of transport ensuring equal treatment 
for all concerned, and the suppression of the 
restrictions which still impede international 
relations. 

(ob) A thorough 
customs regulations in 
hand, to ensure the unimpeded transit of 
goods, the creation of free ports and the 
simplification of obsolete customs restrictions 
hindering traffic, and, on the other hand, to 
introduce and develop to the greatest pos- 
sible extent the traffic for the perfecting of 
goods as a means of encouraging industry, 
while at the same time doing away with the 
certificate of origin demanded up till now. 

(c) The introduction of through collective 
railway, sea and river transport tariffs, a 
uniform currency being fixed. 

Pending the day when it will be possible 
to establish uniform classification for all 
goods, the nations should at least endeavor 
to establish such a for the 
transport agencies of the different countries, 
at any rate with regard to the principal 
products. They should also endeavor to give 
to traffic as a whole a uniform legal basis 
for the conclusion of international conven- 


of the present 
the one 


revision 
order, on 


classification 


tions. 

(d) The total abolition of the passport as 
being a police measure hindering the rela- 
tions between countries, or at the very least 
the abolition of the visa. 

The XXIId Interparliamentary Conference 
begs its national groups to exert their influ- 
ence in this direction both in parliament and 
with their governments, in the interest of 
the rapid re-establishment of normal eco- 
nomic conditions. It further urges them to 
work for the immediate acceptance and ap- 
plication of the resolutions and propositions 
presented to the international conferences 
convoked by the League of Nations for the 
study of customs questions, the regulation of 
traffic, and the question of passports. 
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PROBLEMS OF SocraL PoLicy: EMIGRATION 


AND IMMIGRATION 


Rapporteur: M. Fernand Merlin, Senator 
(France), Member of the Executive 
Committee 


The XXIId Interparliamentary Council, 
after hearing the reports of M. Fernand 
Merlin on the problems of emigration and 
immigration, decides to institute a perma- 
nent committee on social questions, and re- 
quests the said committee to continue the 
study of the above problems and to present 
its conclusions at a subsequent conference. 


IX 
REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS 
I. Private Manufacture and Traffic in Arms 


Rapporteur: M. van Walleghem, Member of 
the House of Representatives (Belgium) 


The XXIId Interparliamentary Conference, 
seeing that the Covenant of the League of 
Nations draws attention to the “evil effects” 
of the private manufacture of munitions and 
war material; seeing, moreover, that it is 
generally recognized that these effects can 
only be completely eliminated by the estab- 
lishment, in addition to the control of pri- 
vate manufacture of arms, of a competent 
international control of the traffic in war 
materials, applicable to all countries and to 
all parts of the world, expresses the hope 
that the co-operation begun in this field be- 
tween the League of Nations and the United 
States of America during the past year will 
result in universal agreement upon the fun- 
damental principles of the St. Germain Con- 
vention of September 10, 1919, relating to 
control of the traffic in arms; and that a 
settlement of these two closely connected 
problems will thus be reached between all 
the States concerned in the production of 
war material. 

The conference strongly recommends the 
calling of an international conference to 
draw up the necessary international conven- 
tions for the purpose, and begs the groups 
of the Union, in the interest of peace and of 
the reduction of armaments, to impress the 
urgency of these questions upon their re- 
spective parliaments and governments. 
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II. Demilitarized Zones 


Rapporteur: Brigadier-General E. L. Spears, 
M. P. (Great Britain) 


The XXIId Interparliamentary Conference, 
mindful of the beneficial results obtained for 
the cause of peace by the institution of de- 
militarized zones, and in particular by the 
zone created between the United States and 
Canada by the Treaty of 1817; seeing that 
every measure tending to avoid immediate 
contact between military forces would avert 
the danger of frontier incidents and serve to 
create on either side a greater sense of se- 
curity, thus making possible a considerable 
reduction of armaments, calls attention to 
the special importance which the generaliza- 
tion of this means of pacification would have 
under the auspices of the League of Nations. 

The conference requests the Permanent 
Committee for the Study of Disarmament 
questions to continue its study of the prob- 
lem of the demilitarization of frontiers, and 
suggests that a special committee be consti- 
tuted within the commission, the said com- 
mittee to meet as soon as possible to discuss 
this question, which the conference considers 
to be of the greatest importance. 


III. Plan for a Reduction of Armaments 


Rapporteur: Dr. P. Munch, former Minister 
of Defense, Member of the Folketing 
(Denmark) 

G 


The XXIId Interparliamentary Conference, 
recalling the resolutions of previous confer- 
ences and insisting emphatically upon the 
urgency of a reduction of armaments appli- 
cable to all countries, draws the special at- 
tention of governments, parliaments and peo- 
ples to the preliminary symptoms of renewed 
competition in armaments which have ap- 
peared within the last few years. 

The conference welcomes with the greatest 
satisfaction the intention proclaimed by the 
President of the United States shortly to call 
a second conference on naval disarmament, 
as well as the idea which has several times 
been advanced by the head of the British 
yovernment to submit the question of arma- 
ments to international discussion. 

The conference reminds the governments 
and public opinion of the repeated recom- 
mendations of the Assembly of the League 
of Nations in support of a limitation of the 
total budget of expenditure on armaments for 
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each country, and urges them to undertake 
the immediate acceptance of the said recom- 
mendation. 

Recognizing the necessity of giving to the 
different peoples a feeling of security, the 
conference asks the groups to investigate all 
practical methods for the creation of such a 
mutual feeling. It considers that one of 
these methods, and perhaps the most fruitful 
one, would be reduction of armaments in it- 
self. It urges the expediency of an imme- 
diate study of the means by which such a 
reduction might be brought about, and rec- 
ommends that a general plan be drawn up 
according to Art. 8 of the covenant, this plan 
either to be included in a system of mutual 
assistance based on the covenant, or be car- 
ried into effect independently of such a sys- 
tem. Without entering into the details of 
such a plan, the conference calls the atten- 
tion of the governments and of the Assembly 
of the League of Nations to the two propo- 
sals for the reduction of armaments ap- 
pended to this resolution (A and B). 


b 


The first step to be made in the direction 
of a reduction of armaments should be an 
undertaking by the different States to limit 
the total of their military expenditure (army, 
navy, aviation, etc.) to fixed figures, it being 
agreed that the said total shall not be ex- 
ceeded and that it shall form the starting 
point for a reduction of armaments. 


Drarr PLANS FOR DISARMAMENT 


Plan A 


1. Recent developments in means of de- 
struction tend to render the conception of 
the “defense” of a country by military, naval 
or aérial methods more or less of an illusion. 
Armaments have more than ever come to be 
essentially means of attack. “Defense” con- 
sists in forestalling an attack by a counter- 
offensive, or in reprisals. 

2. “Security” for a State is consequently 
only to be obtained by: 

Ist. Elimination of the means of aggres- 
sion of other States as well as of one’s own; 

2d. The development of a policy of peace 
and co-operation between all States (“moral 
disarmament’’). 

3. This being so, a unique opportunity is 
created for insisting upon the urgent need 
of material disarmament. 


4. The security of a country, being pro- 
portionate to the military and other prepa- 
rations of other States, will remain identical 
if the reduction affects the armaments of all 
the States whose military and other prepara- 
tions might constitute a threat to the coun- 
try in question simultaneously and to the 
Same extent as its own armaments are 
affected. 

5. Reduction of the armaments of all 
States is, moreover, a fundamental condition 
for the proper working of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. Such a _ reduction 
would remove the temptation to a country to 
set at defiance the stipulations of the cove- 
nant. 

6. Decisions relating to the reduction of 
armaments rest with each individual State; 
even in the case of members of the League 
of Nations (Art. 8 of the covenant). 

There is, however, a definite moral obliga- 
tion incumbent on all countries belonging to 
the League of Nations, by virtue of the cove- 
nant and of the peace treaties of 1919 and 
1920 (Part V, introduction, of the Treaty of 
Versailles). 

7. The whole military organization of a 
country is the expression of two factors, the 
one being what that country believes to be 
essential for its “security,” the other what it 
considers possible to spend for this purpose, 
from the point of view of its national econ- 
omy and of its finance. 

The combination of these two factors finds 
its mathematical expression in the average 
sum assigned to military, naval and aérial 
expenditures during a series of years. 

8. It therefore follows that the budgets 
should form the basis of the fundamental 
undertakings for a reduction of armaments. 

Incidentally, the principle of the “sover- 
eignty” of the State is thus always safe- 
guarded, because the fundamental basis of 
the reduction is fixed by the State itself, 
while it may be allowed a great latitude with 
regard to the details of the organization of 
its military means (military service, for in- 
stance). 

9. The budgetary basis for the reduction 
of armaments can, however, be supplemented 
in respect of other factors of military or- 
ganization, particularly those embodying the 
idea of aggression, thus: 

Peace forces; number of  large-caliber 
cannons; number of naval unities; number 
of submarines; number of aérial unities. 


SE a Ra Alene mie 
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Drart PROPOSAL FOR AN INTERNATIONAL 
AGREEMENT RELATING TO THE REDUCTION 
oF ARMAMENTS 


I. Basis and Procedure 


1. The signatory States undertake not to 
exceed, during the first budgetary year be- 
ginning after December 31, 1925, their aver- 
age total expenditure on military, naval and 
aérial objects during the three fiscal years 
preceding the above-mentioned period. 

2. The total sum spent within the limits 
fixed by Art. 1 during the first budgetary 
year beginning after December 31, 1925, shall 
form the basis for the reduction of arma- 
ments which is the object of this agreement. 

3. The signatory States undertake to de- 
crease the total sum mentioned in Art. 2 in 
the proportion of 10 per cent from the first 
budgetary year beginning after December 31, 
1927. 

The said decrease of 10 per cent will be 
repeated from the first budgetary year be- 
ginning after December 31, 1929, and so on 
every two years, the total sum mentioned in 
Art. 2 being taken as basis, until, after a 
period of ten years, the military, naval and 
aérial budgets show a total of not more than 
50 per cent of the budgetary basis stated in 
Art. 2. 

4. In order to facilitate the execution of 
the present agreement the States undertake 
to enter all sums intended for military, naval 
or aérial purposes in a special section of the 
budget based on a model drawn up by the 
Financial Committee of the League of Na- 
tions. 

The said section shall also include all the 
credits allotted by the State for the follow- 
ing objects: 

a. The development of the industry of the 
country with a view to its mobilization in 
case of war; 

b. Subsidies to the shipping industry con- 
ditional on the transformation, in case of 
need, of merchant ships into warships; 

c. Subsidies to civil aviation with a view 
to the utilization of the aircraft in case of 
war; 

d. 

5. The signatory States further undertake 
not to increase, during the period of ten 
years mentioned in Art. 3, the following ele- 
ments in their military organization, as fixed 
for the budgetary year mentioned in Art. 2: 
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a. Their peace forces in all military, naval 
and aérial services ; 

b. The number of their cannons (land and 
naval artillery) whose caliber exceeds — 
millimeters ; 

c. The number of their naval unities ex- 
ceeding — tons; 

d. The number of their submarines; 

e. The number of their aérial unities; 


e 
II. Exceptions and Reservations 


6. Those States whose armaments were 
reduced by the peace treaties of 1919 and 
1920 shall not be bound by the undertakings 
stated in Arts. 1 to 5. 

7. Expenses incurred in connection with 
military, naval or aérial action undertaken 
on the recommendation of the Council of the 
League of Nations, in conformity with Art. 
16 of the covenant, shall not be considered as 
forming part of the total sum referred to in 
Arts. 2 and 3. 

8. The signatory States recognize that ex- 
ceptional circumstances—for instance, a con- 
siderable increase in prices on the home 
market, or participation in a war—may in 
individual cases prevent a State from strict 
adherence to the stipulations of Arts. 2 and 3. 

They undertake if necessary to call the at- 
tention of the Council of the League of Na- 
tions to the fact that such exceptional cir- 
cumstances may prevent them from fulfilling 
their obligations under the present agree- 
ment. They pledge themselves to accept the 
decision of the Council as to the validity of 
the exceptional cases brought to its notice in 
conformity with the present article. 


III. Control and Sanctions 


9. The Secretariat of the League of Na- 
tions is instructed to publish annually all the 
information dealing with the application and 
execution of the present agreement, in a 
convenient and clear form. 

In order to facilitate the work, the signa- 
tory States undertake to furnish the secre- 
tariat with the necessary domuments and in- 
formation. In particular, they undertake to 
communicate to the said secretariat— 

(a) All draft budgets, definite budgets and 
annual accounts relating to armaments, si- 
multaneously with the transmission of those 
documents to the parliament or to the other 
controling or inspecting bodies (accountants, 
etc.) of the State; 
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(b) Detailed information concerning the 
elements of their military, naval and aérial 
organization, referred to in Art. 5. 

The latter information shall be transmitted 
at least three months before the end of the 
budgetary year mentioned in Art. 2. 

10. The signatory States recognize the 
right of any of the high contracting parties 
to draw the attention of the Council of the 
League of Nations to any action which, in 
the opinion of that contracting party, consti- 
tutes an infringement of the undertakings of 
the present agreement. 

11. The signatory States recognize the 
right of the Financial Committee of the 
League of Nations to call the attention of 
the Council of the League of Nations to the 
fact that in a given State the purchasing 
power of the national currency has increased 
in such a way as to make an appreciable 
difference to that State’s power of extending 
its military, naval or aérial organization. 

12. The Council shall immediately come to 
a decision with regard to the validity of the 
appeals made to it under Arts. 10 and 11. 
It shall be empowered to submit contested 
eases to the International Court of Justice.’ 


IV. Duration and Renewal of the Agreement 


13. The present agreement shall be valid 
until the end of the period of ten years re- 
ferred to in Art. 3, c. 

At least three years before the end of that 
period, the Council of the League of Nations 
shall invite the high contracting parties to 
draft a new agreement for a further reduc- 
tion of their armaments. 


Commentary 


1. A. The budgetary year does not coincide 
in every country with the calendar year, 
hence the use of the formula “the first bud- 
getary year beginning after December 31, 
1925.” If another budgetary year than that 
opening in 1926 is to be taken as basis, the 
years mentioned in Art. 3 should be altered 
accordingly. 

B. In the case of Federal States like 
Switzerland, the question whether certain 
expenditure by the cantons will not have to 
be included in the treaty will have to be con- 
sidered. 





1 Majority vote? 
2 (Technical assessors?) Cp. Statute of the Court 
of Justice, Arts. 26 et 27. 
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4. The enumeration at the end of the arti- 
cle is an approximate one; it can be altered 
and amplified. 

5. A. The enumeration is an approximate 
one and will be subject to alteration. The 
main purpose of the stipulation is to prevent 
a State from concentrating its military prep- 
arations on one branch of its organization 
which might prove a grave danger to another 
country. 

B. The term “peace forces” will perhaps 
have to be defined, especially in the case of 
countries with a militia (Norway, Switzer- 
land). 

8. A body other than the Council of the 
League of Nations might be entrusted with 
the inquiry into “exceptional cases,” as, for 
instance, the International Court of Justice, 
assisted if necessary by technical assessors 
(ep. Art. 10). 

12. A. The Council would probably have to 
vote by simple majority and the States con- 
cerned—the accuser and the accused—who 
would be represented, in conformity with 
Art. 4 of the covenant, should not have the 
right to vote (cp. Art. 3 of the Draft Treaty 
of Mutual Assistance of 1923). 

B. If recourse is to be had to the Court of 
Justice, a special division would have to be 
instituted for this class of litigation, as has 
already been done by the statute of the court 
for litigation concerning labor and for ques- 
tions of transit and communication (Arts. 26 
and 27 of the said statute). 


Plan B 


The treaties concluded at Versailles, Saint- 
Germain, Trianon and Neuilly fixed a limit 
for the armaments of Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, and Bulgaria, “in order to render 
possible the initiation of a general limitation 
of the armaments of all nations.” 

It is therefore natural to take the stipula- 
tions of the above treaties as a basis for the 
plans for a reduction of armaments which 
have to be elaborated in accordance with 
Art. 8 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. 

The stipulations relating to the German 
army being of a special character, the limits 
fixed for the Austrian army may be taken as 
a basis. 

By the terms of the Treaty of Saint-Ger- 
main, the total military force of the Austrian 
army may not exceed 30,000 men. This 
number is fixed for a State of 6 million in- 
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habitants; taking this figure as a basis, a 
limit of 5,000 men for every million inhab- 
itants should therefore be fixed. The above 
limit is fixed for an army whose soldiers are 
engaged for twelve years. The treaty, more- 
over, contains stipulations relating to the 
number of officers, to the fighting unities, to 
the maximum of armaments and stock of 
munitions, ete. All these stipulations could 
be used as a basis for plans for a general 
reduction of armaments. 

Nevertheless, provision must be made for 
another system of recruiting and training 
than the system of mercenaries now in force 
in the countries whose military organization 
has been fixed by the peace treaties. There 
is no doubt that certain States would prefer 
a system by which military service would be 
of much shorter duration—say, six months. 
An army organized by this method would of 
course be inferior to an army composed of 
the same number of mercenaries. States pre- 
ferring this latter system should therefore 
be allowed to train a yearly number of sol- 
diers, such as would enable them, if neces- 
sary, to mobilize a larger army than the 
mercenary army of a State with an equal 
number of inhabitants. They might, for in- 
stance, be allowed to train 1,000 soldiers for 
every million inhabitants each year, which 
would enable them to mobilize 10,000 men 
per million inhabitants. 

In fixing a general basis of armaments for 
the different countries, the geographical situ- 
ation and the special conditions of each State 
must be taken into consideration, in con- 
formity with Art. 8 of the covenant. 

In fixing a basis for the number of soldiers, 
not only the number of inhabitants of the 
mother country, but also, to a certain extent, 
the population and the size of the possessions 
belonging to each State on other continents, 
must be taken into consideration. It is im- 
possible to lay down a general rule in this 
connection; the particular circumstances in 
each case must be examined. 

It must also be remembered that certain 
countries are in a particularly dangerous po- 
sition geographically, and that the peace 
treaties have entrusted some States with 
special duties of a military character. 

With regard to naval forces, the limits 
fixed for Germany by the Versailles Treaty 
might be taken as basis. The said treaty 
allows Germany to maintain a navy of 2,000 
tons for every million inhabitants. As the 
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limits fixed for Germany by the peace trea- 
ties with regard to armaments are relatively 
stricter than for the other States whose 
armaments have been limited by the treaties, 
a strength of 4,000 tons to every million in- 
habitants might, perhaps, be taken as the 
basis for a limitation of naval power. In fix- 
ing the limits of their naval armaments for 
each State, it would also be necessary to take 
into account the particular situation of each 
country and the extent of its possessions on 
other continents. 


I 
NOMINATIONS 


Interparliamentary Council, from the XXIId 
to the XXIIId Conference 


President of the Council: Baron Theodor 
Adelswerd (Sweden) 


Austria, MM. Mataja and Waiss; Belgium, 
La Fontaine and Anseele; Bulgaria, Molloff 
and Fadenhecht; Canada, Dandurand and 
Sir Henry Drayton; Czechoslovakia, Winter 
and Hodza; Denmark, Moltesen and Borgb- 
jerg; Dutch East Indies, Galestin and Roep; 
Egypt, Shamsy and Chamass; Esthonia, ——; 
Finland, Mantere and Schaumann; France, 
Merlin and Moutet; Germany, Schiicking and 
EKickhoff; Great Britain, Lord Treowen and 
Sir James Agg-Gardner; Greece, ——-; Hol- 
land, Koolen and Rutgers; Hungary, Count 
Apponyi and de Berzeviczy; Ireland, Hayes 
and O’Farrell; Italy, di Stefano and Gentile; 
Japan, ; Latvia, Vesmanis and Fels- 
bergs; Lithuania, Raulinaitis and Slezevi- 
cius; Norway, Michelet and Mowinckel; Po- 
land, Dembinski and Buzek; Rumania, Ili- 
esco et V. V. Pella; Spain, ——; Sweden, 
Baron Adelswiird and Branting; Switzer- 
land, de Meuron and Forrer; United States 
of America, McKinley and Burton; Yugo- 
slavia, Coumanoudy and Yovanovitch. 





II 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The conference nominated M. R. Dandu- 
rand (Canada) to take the place of Mr. Bur- 
ton (U. S. A.), and M. Fernand Merlin 
(France) to take the place of M. Buisson 
for the two remaining years of the latter’s 
term of office. 

The committee will be composed as fol- 
lows: Baron Adelswiird (Sweden), Presi- 
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dent; Count Apponyi (Hungary), to retire 
at the XXIIId Conference; M. Fernand Mer- 
lin (France), to retire at the XXIVth Con- 
ference; M. Lev. Winter (Czechoslovakia), 
to retire at the XXVth Conference; M. R. 
Dandurand (Canada), to retire at the 
XXVIth Conference. 

The committee appointed Count Apponyi 
to act as President of the Council in the 
event of the absence, resignation, or death 
of the latter. 


III 


AUDITORS 


The Council elected MM. le Prof. Dembin- 
ski (Poland) and Alois de Meuron (Switzer- 
land) to be auditors for the year 1924. 

We have the honor to be, your obedient 
servants, 


(Signed) A. DE NEURON, 
President of the Conference. 
(Signed) Cur. L. LANGE, 


Secretary General. 


ANGLO-RUSSIAN TREATIES 


(Note.—Following is the text of the two 
treaties between Great Britain and Russia, 
signed in London on August 8. In the text 
of the General Treaty Articles 2, 3, and 4, 
referring to the treaties between the two 
countries, considered as having lapsed or re- 
maining in force, and Article 5, dealing with 
the fisheries question, are omitted.) 


I. The General Treaty 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland, of the 
one hand, and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, of the other hand, being animated 
with the desire to extend and develop the 
commercial relations established after the 
signature of the trade agreement of March 
16, 1921, and to remove all causes of friction 
and disagreement between the two countries 
and to place their relations on a firm, just, 
and durable basis, have decided to conclude 
a treaty with this object, and for the conclu- 
sion of which they are represented as follows: 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland by the 
Right Honorable James Ramsay MacDonald, 
M. P., First Lord of the Treasury and Prime 
Minister, Principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; Mr. Arthur Augustus Wil- 
liam Harry Ponsonby, M. P., Under-Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs; the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics by Christian 
Georgievich Rakovski, Member of the Presi- 
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dium of the Central Executive Committee of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
Deputy People’s Commissary for Foreign 
Affairs, Chargé d’Affaires in London of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; Adolph 
Abramovich Ioffe, Member of the Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics; Andrei Fédorovich 
Radchenko, Member of the Central Executive 
Committee of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, President of the Provincial Coun- 
cil of Trade Unions of the Donets Basin; 
Aron Lvovich Scheinmann, Member of the 
Collegium of the People’s Commissariat of 
Finance; Mikhail Pavlovich Tomski, Member 
of the Presidium of the Central Executive 
Committee of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, President of the All-Russian Cen- 
tral Council of Trade Unions. 

These plenipotentiaries having communi- 
cated their full powers, found in good and due 
form, have agreed as follows: 


Article 1 


The present treaty constitutes the formal 
general treaty adumbrated in the preamble 
to the trade agreement between His Britannic 
Majesty’s Government and the Government 
of the Russian Socialist Federative Soviet 
Republic signed in London on March 16, 1921, 
and as between Great Britain, including 
Northern Ireland, and the Union replaces that 
agreement. 

Commercial relations between the two 
countries will in future be regulated by the 
Commercial Treaty signed this day by the 
representatives of the two parties. 


Article 6 


In pursuance of the declaration annexed to 
the trade agreement of the 16th March, 1921, 
the Government of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics declares that by way of ex- 
ception to the decree of the 28th January, 
1918 (concerning the annulment of debts of 
the former Imperial and Provisional Govern- 
ments), it will satisfy, in the conditions pre- 
scribed in the present treaty, the claims of 
British holders of loans issued or taken over 
or guaranteed by the former Imperial Russian 
Government, or by the 
towns in the territory now included in the 
(non-Russian ) 


municipalities or 


Union, payable in foreign 


currency. 
The Government of His Britannic Majesty 
and economic 


recognizes that the financial 
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position of the Union renders impracticable 
the full satisfaction of the claims referred to 
in the preceeding peragraph of this article. 

The Government of the Union agrees to 
meet the claims referred to in the first para- 
graph of this article in respect of holdings 
by British subjects or companies other than 
holdings which were acquired by purchase 
since the 16th of March, 1921, and were in 
other than British ownership on that date. 

After negotiations between the parties con- 
cerned, the terms on which the claims re- 
ferred to in the first paragraph of this article 
shall be satisfied will form the subject of an 
agreement with His Britannic Majesty’s 
Government, which will be included in the 
treaty referred to in Article 11, provided that 
His Britannic Majesty’s Government is satis- 
fied that such terms have been accepted by 
the holders of not less than one-half of the 
capital values of British holdings in the loans 
referred to in this article. 


Article 7 


All questions connected with the claims of 
the Government of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics against the Government of 
His Britannic Majesty, or with the claims of 
the Government of His Britannic Majesty 
against the Government of the Union, arising 
out of events which took place between Au- 
gust 4, 1914, and February 1, 1924, are re- 
served for discussion at a later date. This 
provision includes claims in respect of— 

(a) War loans advanced by the Govern- 
ment of His Britannic Majesty to the former 
Russian Imperial or Provisional Govern- 
ments ; 

(b) Gold belonging to the former Russian 
Imperial or Provisional governments, and 
handed over to the Government of His Brit- 
annic Majesty by either of those govern- 
ments ; 

(c) Russian gold handed over to Germany 
under the supplementary agreement to the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk ; 

(d@) Sums owed by the former Russian 
Imperial or Provisional governments to Brit- 
ish Government Departments, or vice versa; 

(e) The claims advanced by the Govern- 
ment of the Union on the ground of inter- 
vention between November 7, 1917, and March 
16, 1921; and also any adjustments made or 
to be made in the accounts relating to such 
claims on either side. 

There shall similarly be reserved all ques- 
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tions connected with claims by the nationals 
of either party against the other party, in 
respect of loss or damage suffered in the 
territory of the party whose national the 
claimant is, and resulting from warlike oper- 
ations or hostile measures during the above. 
mentioned period. 


Article 8 


Claims by nationals (including juridical 
persons) of the one party against the other 
party in respect of loss or injury due to 
events which took place between the Ist of 
August, 1914, and the coming into force of 
the present treaty, other than (1) claims 
covered by other articles of the present 
treaty, and (2) claims arising out of normal 
trading relations between the Government of 
the Russian Socialist Federative Soviet Re- 
public or governments allied to or federated 
with it, or its agents, and British nationals, 
or between the Government of His Britannic 
Majesty and citizens of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, shall, in view of the ad- 
mitted preponderance of the claims of Brit 
ish nationals, be finally settled as between 
the contracting parties by the payment of a 
lump sum by the Government of the Union 
to the Government of His Britannic Majesty. 

The distribution of this sum shall be ef- 
fected by the Government of His Britannic 
Majesty in such manner as they shall con- 
sider just. The Government of the Union 
undertakes to furnish the Government of 
His Britannic Majesty with any relevant 
papers or information in their possession 
which may facilitate the just distribution of 
such sum. 

Article 9 


Each of the contracting parties shall ap- 
point three properly qualified persons to ex- 
amine the claims of which the settlement is 
to be effected by the payment of the lump 
sum provided for in Article 8. These six per- 
sons shall make a joint examination of the 
claims, and shall report to the two contract- 
ing parties the amount at which they con- 
sider the lump sum should be fixed. If they 
are unable to agree as to the amount of the 
lump sum, they shall present separate re- 
ports. They will arrange their own pro- 
cedure, and shall, in particular, be entitled 
by agreement between themselves to refer 
the examination of any particular category 
of claims to two of their number. 

Each of the contracting parties shall de- 
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fray the remuneration and expenses of the 
persons appointed by it, together with one- 
half of the expenses incurred jointly. 


Article 10 


Being desirous of re-establishing the eco- 
nomic co-operation between their two coun- 
tries, the Government of His Britannic Maj- 
esty and the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics agree as follows: 

The Government of the Union will, by way 
of exception to the decrees nationalizing in- 
dustrial businesses and land, negotiate with 
British nationals (including juridical per- 
sons) in respect of industrial businesses or 
concessions which have been nationalized or 
eanceled by it, in order to arrange for the 
grant of just compensation for such claims. 

Furthermore, a commission shall be ap- 
pointed to examine the validity and ascer- 
tain the amount of the claims. 

Each of the contracting parties agrees to 
assist the commission so far as possible with 
regard to supplying or collecting papers or 
information required for the proper accom- 
plishment of its task. 

If the members of the commission are un- 
able to agree on a joint report in respect of 
any particular property, they may present 
separate reports. 

In cases where the Government of the 
Union concludes an agreement with an in- 
dividual claimant, the commission shall be 
informed of such agreement in order that 
the claim in question may be withdrawn 
from the competence of the commission. 

The commission shall consist of six per- 
sons possessing the necessary qualifications 
for their task, three being appointed by the 
Government of His Britannic Majesty and 
three by the Government of the Union. 

The commission shall settle its own pro- 
cedure, which shall be approved by the two 
governments. Each of the contracting par- 
ties shall defray the remuneration and pay 
the expenses of the persons appointed by it, 
together with one-half of the expenses in- 
curred jointly. 


Article 11 


A second treaty will be entered into, which 
will contain: 

(1) The conditions accepted in accordance 
with Article 6. 

(2) The amount and method of payment 
of compensation for claims under Article 8. 
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(3) An agreed settlement of property 
claims other than those directly settled by 
the Government of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics. 


Article 12 


Upon the signature of the treaty referred 
to in Article 11 His Britannic Majesty's Gov- 
ernment will recommend Parliament to en- 
able them to guarantee the interest and sink- 
ing fund of a loan to be issued by the Govy- 
ernment of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

The amount, terms, and conditions of the 
said loan and the purposes to which it shall 
be applied shall be defined in the treaty pro- 
vided for in Article 11, which will not come 
into force until the necessary parliamentary 
authority for the guarantee of the said loan 
has been given. 


Article 13 


The provisions of this chapter constitute a 
single and indivisible unit. 


Article 14 


On the coming into force of the treaty re- 
ferred to in Article 11, Article 10 of the 
trade agreement of March 16, 1921, will be 
abrogated, until which time it will be main- 
tained in force, Article 1 of the present treaty 
notwithstanding. 


Article 15 


Documents and papers of every kind, 
which, on November 1, 1917, belonged to in- 
dividual subjects or citizens of either party, 
and are now withheld from the owners and 
are in the possession or under the control of 
the government or a public institution of the 
other party, shall be returned to the owners, 
or to such representative as they may ap- 
point, within two months from the date of a 
request to that effect. 


Article 16 


The contracting parties solemnly affirm 
their desire and intention to live in peace 
and amity with each other, scrupulously to 
respect the undoubted right of a State to 
order its own life within its own jurisdiction 
in its own way, to refrain and to restrain all 
persons and organizations under their direct 
or indirect control, including organizations in 
receipt of any financial assistance from them, 
from any act, overt or covert, liable in any 
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way whatsoever to endanger the tranquillity 
or prosperity of any part of the territory of 
the British Empire or the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics or intended to embitter 
the relations of the British Empire or the 
Union with their neighbors or any other 
countries. 
Article 17 


The present treaty is drawn up and signed 
in the English language. A translation shall 
be made into the Russian language as soon 
as possible and agreed between the parties. 
Both texts shall then be considered authentic 
for all purposes. 


Article 18 


The present treaty shall be ratified, and 
the ratifications shall be exchanged in Lon- 
don as soon as possible. 

In witness whereof the respective plenipo- 
tentiaries have signed the present treaty and 
have affixed thereto their seals. 


II. Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
Article 1 


For the purpose of developing and strength- 
ening the commercial relations between their 
respective territories, the contracting parties 
agree that, without prejudice to any more 
favorable provisions contained in the present 
treaty, all facilities, rights, and privileges 
which in the territories of either of the con- 
tracting parties shall be accorded in matters 
of commerce to the nationals or juridical 
persons of any other foreign State, estab- 
lished in the territories of that State, or to 
their property shall be extended, on condi- 
tion of full reciprocity, to the nationals of 
the other party, to juridical persons estab- 
lished in the territories of that party and to 
their property. Each of the contracting par- 
ties shall accord to goods, the produce or 
manufacture of the territories of the other, 
all facilities, rights and privileges which are 
or may hereafter be accorded in the terri- 
tories of the other to goods, the produce or 
manufacture of the territories of any third 
foreign country in all that relates to pro- 
hibitions and restrictions on importation or 
duties and charges, 
drawback, 


exportation, customs 
transport, warehousing, 


The provisions of this paragraph shall 


and ex- 
cise. 
extend to the treatment of commercial trav- 


elers’ samples. 
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With the same purpose in view His Maj- 
esty’s Government, on its part, agrees to ex- 
tend the facilities of the Export Credits 
Scheme as laid down in “The Overseas Trade 
(Credits and Insurance) Act, 1920,” as 
amended by subsequent enactments to trade 
between Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
and further agrees that in respect of these 
and any similar facilities the said trade shall 
be placed on the same footing as trade with 
any other foreign country. 

Nothing, however, in the present treaty 
shall oblige the Union to extend to the other 
party— 

(a) The special relating to 
commerce contained in the treaties which the 
Union may have concluded or may conclude 
in the future with those States the territory 
of which on August 1, 1914, constituted in all 
respects an integral part of the former Rus- 
sian Empire, or with continental border 
States in Asia. 

(b) The rights which are or may be ac- 
corded to any third country forming part of 
a customs union with the Union. 

(c) The facilities which the Union has or 
may have accorded to border States in re- 
spect of local exchange of goods between the 
inhabitants of the frontier zones. 


provisions 


Article 2 


Taking into account that the monopoly of 
foreign trade in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics belongs to the government, and 
that this government may engage in trading 
operations either directly through the trade 
representative of the Union or through any 
body or authority under its control, or other- 
wise, both parties agree on the following: 

1. The trade representative and his assist- 
ants (members of the council of the trade 
representation), the number of which shall 
be determined at a later date by mutual 
agreement of both parties, shall be members 
of the Union Embassy in London, and shall, 
as such, enjoy all the privileges and immu- 
nities appertaining thereto, including extra- 
territoriality for their offices in the embassy. 
For this purpose the existing offices of the 
trade delegation and such other offices as 
may form the subject of future agreement 
shall form part of the embassy. 

2. The Government of the Union assumes 
the for all 
ducted by or on behalf of the union 


responsibility transactions con- 


trade 
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representative in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and agrees that all such commercial 
transactions shall be subject to the laws and 
courts of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, but in view of the responsihility for 
these transactions which is assumed by the 
Government of the Union, neither it nor its 
representatives will be called upon to give 
security for complying with the orders of the 
court. 

3. This trade, as well as the trade of the 
above-mentioned bodies, including the trade 
of any companies organized by the trade 
representative in conformity with the laws 
existing in Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, shall enjoy the same privileges and 
facilities and be conducted on the same foot- 
ing in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
as trade which is not conducted by govern- 
ments. 

Article 3 


300ds, the produce or manufacture of the 
territories of either of the contracting par- 
ties, passing in transit across the territories 
of the other by routes open to transit under 
the general legislation of the country, shall 
be free in those territories from all transit 
duties. 

Article 4 


Juridical persons (including limited lia- 
bility and other companies and associations) 
formed for the purpose of commerce, insur- 
ance, finance, industry, transport or any other 
business and established in the territories of 
either party shall, provided that they have 
been duly constituted in accordance with the 
laws in force in such territories, be recog- 
nized as having a legal status in the terri- 
tories of the other, and in particular shall 
have there the right of appearing before the 
tribunals, for the purpose of bringing or of 
defending an action. 

In any case the said juridical persons shall 
enjoy, in the territories of the other party, 
the same general rights as are or shall be 
accorded to similar juridical persons of any 
other foreign country. 

It is understood that the foregoing pro- 
vision does not affect the question of deter- 
such juridical person 
of one party 


mining whether any 
constituted in the 
shall or shall not be permitted to carry on 
in the territories of the other 


territories 


its business 
party, this matter remaining always subject 
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to the existing regulations on this point in 
the last-named territories. 

It is understood that the 
visions are applicable to juridical 
constituted before the signature of the pres- 
ent treaty, as well as to those which may be 
constituted subsequently. 

This article shall replace the agreement 
signed at St. Petersburg on December 16/29, 
1904, which shall cease to have effect. 


foregoing pro- 


persons 


Article 5 


Each of the contracting parties undertakes 
to grant to the subjects or citizens of the 
other the right to enter its territories on 
conditions not less favorable than those ap- 
plicable to the subjects or citizens of the 
most favored nation. 

The subjects or citizens of one of the con- 
tracting parties who have been permitted to 
enter the territories of the other may reside 
there and exercise their trades, industries or 
professions on condition that they comply 
with the regulations in force for the citizens 
of the most favored nation in the territories 
to which they have been admitted, and they 
shall be at complete liberty to leave the ter- 
ritories to which they have been admitted 
whensoever they please. 

The subjects or citizens of each of the con- 
tracting parties in the territories of the other 
shall have free access to the courts of jus- 
tice for the prosecution and defense of their 
rights without other conditions or taxes be- 
yond those imposed on nationals or on sub- 
jects or citizens of the most favored foreign 
State, and shall, like them, be at liberty to 
employ in all causes their advocates, attor- 
neys or agents from among the persons ad- 
mitted to the exercise of those professions 
according to the laws of the country. 


Article 6 


The subjects or citizens of each of the 
contracting parties shall in the territories of 
the other be exempt from all forms of com- 
pulsory military service whatsoever, whether 
in the army, fleet, air forces, national guard 
or militia. They can only be subject to mili- 
tary exactions, requisitions and compulsory 
contributions in kind on payment of compen- 
They shall be exempt from all money 
and 


sation. 


contributions, compulsory loans pecu- 


niary taxes for war purposes and from com- 
far 


pulsory billeting, except in so as such 


contributions, loans, taxes, and billeting are 
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imposed by the law of the country on all the 
inhabitants. 

The subjects or citizens of each of the con- 
tracting parties shall in the territories of the 
other likewise be exempt from all judicial, 
administrative, and municipal functions 
whatsoever, other than those imposed by the 
law relating to juries, as well as from all 
compulsory services, except in cases of sud- 
den and unexpected occurrences involving 
great public danger, and from all contribu- 
tions, whether pecuniary or in kind, imposed 
as an equivalent for personal service. They 
shall be subject only to such taxes and 
charges as are imposed upon the inhabitants 
generally by the law of the country. 

In all matters covered by this article the 
treatment accorded to the subjects or citizens 
of each of the contracting parties in the ter- 
ritories of the other shall not be less favor- 
able than that which is or may be accorded 
to subjects or citizens of the most favored 
nation. 

Article 7 


The subjects or citizens of one of the con- 
tracting parties admitted into the territories 
of the other shall be at liberty to communi- 
cate freely by post and by telegraph and to 
make use of telegraphic codes, provided that 
they specify beforehand the code being used, 
and under the conditions and subject to the 
regulations laid down in the International 
Telegraph Convention of St. Petersburg of 
1875, as revised at Lisbon in 1908. 


Article 8 


Each of the contracting parties guarantees 
national treatment to the subjects or citizens 
of the other party and to juridical persons 
(including limited liability and other com- 
panies and associations) established in the 
territories of that other party in all that 
concerns the possession, inviolability and 
right to dispose of property, whether im- 
ported into the territories of the former party 
or acquired in those territories in conformity 
with the provisions of the present treaty and 
with the laws and regulations there in force. 


Article 9 


The contracting parties undertake to recog- 
nize arbitration clauses inserted in contracts 
between persons in the territories of one 
party and persons in the territories of the 
other, such persons being subjects or citizens 
of either of the contracting parties or jurid- 
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ical persons established in their territories, 

They equally undertake to execute the 
awards of the arbitral tribunals appointed 
in conformity with the above contracts, sub- 
ject, however, to the following conditions: 

1. That the award is not rendered incapa- 
ble of execution by the existence of a previ- 
ous judgment given on another point by the 
judicial tribunals of the country where the 
award would be carried into effect. 

2. That the award does not contain pro- 
visions contrary to the laws of the country 
where it is to be carried out. 

The contracting parties agree within three 
months of the coming into force of the pres- 
ent treaty to enter into a convention laying 
down the procedure to be followed for the 
better observance of the provisions of this 
article. 

Article 10 


The subjects or citizens of one of the con- 
tracting parties admitted into the territories 
of the other shall not be subjected personally 
or with regard to their property or to their 
activities to any other or higher taxes, im- 
posts or obligations than those which are or 
may be imposed in the like conditions upon 
subjects or citizens of the last-named party, 
with the exception of special cases provided 
for by the laws in regard to all foreigners. 
Such special laws shall not impose taxation 
on the subjects or citizens of one party in 
the territories of the other in respect of their 
industry, trade, occupation, or business, and 
in regard to all forms of taxation such sub- 
jects or citizens shall not be placed in a less 
favorable condition than the subjects or citi- 
zens of the most favored nation. 

Juridical persons (including limited lia- 
bility and other companies and associations) 
established in the territories of one party 
and admitted to carry on operations in the 
territories of the other party shall not be 
subject in the territories of the second party 
to any other or higher taxes, imposts, or 
obligations than those which are or may be 
imposed in the like conditions upon similar 
juridical persons there established or upon 
similar juridical persons of any third State 
which are admitted to carry on operations in 
the territories of the second party. 


Article 11 


Each of the contracting parties undertakes 
to treat the vessels of the other not less fa- 
vorably than national vessels or the vessels 
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of the most favored nation. This equality of 
treatment shall extend to the rules and reg- 
ulations governing the transport of goods or 
passengers from and to the ports of the con- 
tracting parties and to any duties or charges 
levied on the vessels, their cargoes, or pas- 
sengers, and also to facilities for the station- 
ing, loading, and unloading of vessels in 
ports, docks, quays, harbors, and roadsteads, 
as well as tonnage or other dues, charges, 
and payments of all kinds levied on ships, 
such as sanitary, port, quay, harbor, pilotage, 
quarantine, lighthouse, and other similar 
dues levied in the name of or for the profit 
of the government, public functionaries, pri- 
vate individuals, corporations, or establish- 
ments of any kind. 

The contracting parties undertake that im- 
ported or exported goods shall not be sub- 
jected in their ports or on their railways, 
rivers, or canals to any differential due, sur- 
tax, charge, or disability of any kind based 
on the flag of the ship by which the goods 
are imported or exported and to the detri- 
ment of the flag of either party. This pro- 
vision shall not, however, be regarded as pre- 
venting either of the contracting parties from 
entering into contracts with any persons or 
companies for the purpose of establishing 
through rates. 

Article 12 


The provisions of the present treaty shall 
not extend to— 

(a) The application of special laws for 
the safeguarding, renewal, and development 
of the national merchant fieet, so long as 
such laws do not discriminate in favor of the 
carriage of goods or passengers by national 
ships or provide for reductions in the dues 
levied in the ports of either contracting party 
on national ships. 

(b) Privileges granted to marine sports 
societies. 

(c) Port services, including pilotage, tow- 
age, and life-saving and maritime assistance. 

(d) Facilities granted to national ships 
engaged in the coasting trade. 

(e) Privileges which are or may be con- 
ferred upon countries situated on the Arctic 
Ocean in respect of fishing and the sale of 
the catch in ports of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics situated on that ocean. 

(f) Navigation on inland waters closed to 
foreign vessels in general, even though such 
navigation may be open to the vessels of 
limitrophe States. 
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Article 13 


Nothing in the preceding article shall pre- 
vent either party from reserving its coasting 
trade in whole or in part to national vessels, 
provided that— 

(a) The party so reserving in whole or in 
part its coasting trade cannot claim, in virtue 
of the present treaty, that its vessels shall 
be admitted to the coasting trade of the other 
party. 

(b) Notwithstanding such reservation, ves- 
sels of the other party may proceed from one 
port to another either for the purpose of 
landing the whole or part of their cargoes or 
passengers brought from abroad, or of tak- 
ing on board the whole or part of their car- 
goes or passengers for a foreign destination, 
or of carrying between the two ports goods 
consigned on through bills of lading or pas- 
sengers holding through tickets to or from a 
foreign country. While so engaged, these 
vessels and their passengers and cargoes 
shall enjoy the full privileges of the present 
treaty. 

So long as the coasting trade of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland is thrown open 
to vessels of the Union, it is agreed between 
the parties that if at any time any part of 
the coasting trade of the Union is thrown 
open to the vessels of any other foreign 
country it shall at the same time and under 
the like conditions be thrown open to British 
vessels. 


Article 14 


All vessels which, under the law of either 
contracting party, are national vessels shall 
for the purposes of the present treaty be 
deemed to be vessels of that party. 


Article 15 


The regulation of the mutual protection of 
rights in industrial, literary, and artistic 
property of the citizens or subjects of the 
contracting parties shall be arranged for by 
special conventions, which shall, so far as 
possible, embody the principles contained in 
the international conventions relating to 
these matters. Such conventions, which shall 
be concluded within twelve months from the 
coming into force of the present treaty, shall 
further make suitable provision for the grant 
of priority to British subjects or corpora- 
tions who previously held such rights in the 
former Russian Empire. 








Article 16 


Each of the contracting parties, on condi- 
tion of reciprocity, undertakes within its own 
territories to assure to the subjects or citi- 
zens of the other party effective protection 
in law against unfair trade competition. In 
particular, each party agrees to provide ade- 
quate remedies, both legal and administra- 
tive, in respect of goods bearing trade-marks 
or trade-names to which they have no right, 
or marks, devices, names, inscriptions, or 
wrappings which convey, directly or indi- 
rectly, false indications of the geographical 
or commercial origin of such goods. 


Article 17 


The stipulations of the present treaty may, 
subject to any modifications mutually agreed 
upon, be extended to any of His Britannic 
Majesty’s self-governing dominions or to In- 
dia by an exchange of notes to be effected 
between the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and the govern- 
ment of the dominion concerned, or of India. 

In the event of the treaty not being ex- 
tended to any particular dominion or to In- 
dia, goods produced or manufactured in such 
dominion or in India shall enjoy, in the ter- 
ritories of the Union, complete and uncon- 
ditional most-favored-nation treatment so 
long as goods manufactured or produced in 
the territories of the Union are accorded, in 
such dominion or in India, treatment as fa- 
vorable as that accorded to goods manufac- 
tured or produced in any other foreign coun- 
try, but liberty is reserved by the Govern- 
ment of the Union to denounce this para- 
graph at any time in respect of any partic- 
ular dominion or of India. 


Article 18 


The stipulations of the present treaty shall 
apply to any British colony, possession, or 
protectorate, and to any territory oversea 
which is subject to the control of His Bri- 
tannic Majesty, if notice is given by His 
Britannic Majesty’s representative at Mos- 
cow in respect of any such colony, possession, 
protectorate, or territory of the desire of His 
Majesty that the treaty should apply thereto. 

Nevertheless, goods produced or manufac- 
tured in any such colony, possession, protec- 
torate, or territory to which the present 
treaty does not apply shall enjoy, in the ter- 
ritory of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
and unconditional most- 


publics, complete 
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favored-nation treatment so long as goods 
produced or manufactured in the territories 
of the Union are accorded in such colony, 
possession, protectorate, or territory treat- 
ment as favorable as that accorded to goods 
produced or manufactured in any other for- 
eign country. 
Article 19 

The present treaty shall be ratified and 
the ratification shall be exchanged in Lon- 
don as soon as possible. It shall come into 
force immediately upon ratification, and shall 
remain in force for a period of three years 
from the exchange of ratifications, and there- 
after until the expiration of 12 months from 
the date on which either of the contracting 
parties shall have given notice to the other 
of its intention to terminate the treaty. 

In the event of the treaty being extended 
to any self-governing dominion or to India 
by any exchange of notes under Article 17, 
the application of the treaty to such domin- 
ion or to India may be terminated by 12 
months’ notice on either side. 

As regards any colony, possession, protec- 
torate, or territory to which the present 
treaty has been applied under Article 18, 
either of the contracting parties shall be en- 
titled to terminate its application to such 
colony, possession, protectorate, or territory 
at any time on giving 12 months’ notice to 
that effect. 

Article 20 


The present treaty is drawn up and signed 
in the English language. A translation shall 
be made into the Russian language as soon 
as possible and agreed between the parties. 
Both texts shall then be considered authentic 
for all purposes. 

In witness whereof the respective plenipo- 
tentiaries have signed the present treaty and 
have affixed thereto their seals. 


News in Brief 





GERMAN DEMOCRACY WAS THE THEME Of a 


lecture given on August 31 by Professor 
Quidde, of Munich, before the Association of 
Germans in Basel. After reviewing the po- 


litical history of Germany, the speaker de- 





cared that the new democratic governments 
in France and England have considerably 
strengthened the republican régime in Ger- 
many. Germany is now completely dis- 
armed, and no one, Mr. Quidde says, seri- 
ously thinks of advocating another war. He 
thinks, further, that if Germany were in the 
League of Nations, as she ought to be, it 
would then be possible for her to announce 
herself in favor of the disarmament of the 
victorious nations. 


A DEADLOCK HAS BEEN REACHED in the 
Russo-Japanese negotiations and the Goshi- 
zawa-Karakhan conferences have ceased, 
The Japanese final demands include a pledge 
of the right to develop the oil resources of 
Sakhalin, the right to maintain their own 
police over the Japanese workers in Sak- 
halin, and the non-application of Russian 
labor laws to workers in oil developments 
under Japanese control. The Russians con- 
tinue to insist on the unconditional with- 
drawal of Japanese troops from Sakhalin. 
The long delay in settlement and the ap- 
proaching cold weather mean that evacua- 
tion before spring is practically impossible. 
This gives the Japanese an opportunity to 
continue to take oil from the Sakhalin wells 
for several months more. The Japanese thus 
score a tactical victory. 


THE 46TH ANNUAL CANADIAN NATIONAL 
EXHIBITION began at Toronto, August 28, 
with a record attendance for the opening 
day. More than 82,500 paid admissions were 
recorded. Last year 1,493,000 people at- 
tended during the two weeks of the exhibi- 
tion, or double the attendance at any of the 
great State fairs in the United States. 


A COMMITTEE OF INQUIRY into the possi- 
bility of introducing new materials and new 
methods in house-building has been appointed 
by the British Government. The inquiry 
arises out of a recent motion in the House 
of Lords which the government has accepted. 
It is expected to give special attention to the 
possibility of the mass production of concrete 
houses, as well as of various new patent 
building materials—in one case chemically 
treated and compressed sawdust—for which 
the inventors claim great virtue. Great 
Britain is said to need 2,000,000 new houses 
at once. 


THE FOURTH RECIPIENT OF THE $1,000 
LaTIN-AMERICAN FELLOWSHIP offered by the 
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American Association of University Women 
is a native of Mexico. She is Miss Ruth 
Esparaza, a graduate of the Instituto Normal 
Metodista of Puebla. The American Asso- 
ciation of University Women offers eleven 
fellowships annually, two of which are of an 


international character; one to a_ British 
college graduate, the other to one from 
Latin-America. 

THE UNITED STATES CONTINUED TO BE 


Japan’s best customer in 1923, taking 41.8 
per cent of the total exports of the country. 
China was the next largest purchaser, ac- 
counting for 18.8 per cent of the total, and 
India and Kwantung Province (South Man- 
churia) were next in importance. The 
United States also led in imports, having 
contributed 25.8 per cent, its nearest com- 
petitor being British India, with 15.4 per 
cent, followed by Great Britain, with 12.0 per 
cent, and China, with 10.3 per cent. 


ACCORDING TO THE BRAZILIAN IMMIGRATION 
DEPARTMENT, 102,142 persons entered the dif- 
ferent Brazilian ports during 1923, of which 
86,767 were immigrants, as against 34,821 in 
1922—an increase of 51,946, or 149.2 per cent. 
The nationalities of the 86,767 immigrants 
entering Brazilian ports during the past year 
are as follows: Portuguese, 31,866; Italians, 
15,839; Spaniards, 10,141; Germans, 8,254; 
Turkish Arabs, 2,480; Syrians, 2,217; Aus- 
trians, 2,163; ex-Brazilians, 2,135; Ruma- 
nians, 1,928; Poles, 1,105; Japanese, 896; 
Hungarians, 826; Latvians, 784; Jugoslavs, 
775; Russians, 774; French, 609; English, 
573; Swiss, 564; Czechoslovaks, 539; Argen- 
tines, 429; North Americans, 233; Ukranians, 


176; Uruguayans, 166; Lithuanians, 139; 
Hollanders, 130; Armenians, 128; Greeks, 


101; and 663 persons from 30 other nations, 
making a total of 57 nationalities represented 
in the total. 


THE FRENCH SENATE ratified the Treaty of 
Lausanne on August 27, with only 20 nega- 
tive votes, after a debate of two hours. The 
chamber had already voted ratification, and 
thus the Senate’s action gave official French 
adherence to the treaty, which was signed 
July 24, 1923, re-establishing peace in the 
Near East. France is the fourth power to 
ratify the treaty, which became effective 
August 6, on its third ratification, that of 
jreat Britain. Italy and Japan previously 
had voted their adherences. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA, AS A NEW COUNTRY, is 
anxious that its younger generation should 
be orientated toward high ideals of citizen- 
ship, and it has seen in the Y. M. C. A. move- 
ment a valuable means to this end. In con- 
junction with the government, a $1,000,000 
project has been laid out, three-quarters of 
the money being put up by Czechoslovakia 
itself and the rest promised from America. 
A central “Y” is to be constructed in Prague. 
It is reported at the recent meeting of the 
plenary committee of the World Alliance in 
Geneva that other countries of eastern Eu- 
rope may adopt a similar attitude, although 
it has not yet taken concrete form. 


BOOK REVIEWS 





Wak; Its Causes, CONSEQUENCES AND CURE. 
By Kirby Page. Geo. H. Doran Co., New 
York, 1923. Pp. 215. Price, $1.50. 


By Herbert 
New York, 


THE SAINT AND THE Sworp. 
Booth. Geo. H. Doran Co., 
1923. Pp. 344. Price, $2.00. 


CHRIST OR Mars? By Will Irwin. Appleton 
& Co., New York, 1923. Pp. 188. Price, 
$1.50. 


The books here grouped are all written 
from the absolutist standpoint, but in man- 
ner they are widely different. 

Mr. Page follows somewhat the arguments 
of Mr. Dickinson in his book on a similar 
subject, and quotes him quite extensively 
in his review of Imperialism as a cause of 
the recent war. He, however, enumerates 
five basic causes of the great war, and cites 
proof of each in the events preceding, during, 
and following it. 

Outlawry of war is, he believes, in the last 
analysis, an ethical question. The reasons 
for it he rests squarely on the Christian re- 
ligion. 

The book contains much that is not new, 
but the power of its earnestness will be felt 
by all who believe in what he calls “Jesus’ 
way of life.” 

An advertisement of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation forms an appendix to the 
book. 
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The second book of the group is written 
by the son of the founder of the Salvation 
Army. It is strictly religious in its treat- 
ment. The thesis of the book is that war is 
anti-Christian and the proofs are drawn 
from Biblical arguments. 

Mr. Booth claims that what we need to 
defeat “pugilistic Christianity” is a “League 
of Thoroughly Christianized Christians.” 

The tremendous earnestness of the book, 
especially when one remembers that the first 
draft was written in the midst of war propa- 
ganda, gives a special interest to it. 

Mr. Will Irwin, in Christ or Mars, uses 
also the religious argument. The manner 
of appeal is very much like that of some of 
those who were writing on the subject in the 
beginning of the peace movement nearly a 
century ago. But from his participation in 
the late war, and his travel about the war 
countries since then, he documents his ar- 
guments with personal observations and ex- 
periences. 

Like the two preceding authors, Mr. Irwin, 
brings an impassioned indictment against 
the Christian Church. We do not, he thinks, 
want peace “hard enough.” To improve 
man’s moral tone and to eliminate war we 
must, he says, return to the basic American 
creed in matters of conscience, our watchword 
in crises from the beginning of our history, 
“It can be done!” 


CULTURE AND DEMOCRACY IN THE UNITED 


States By Horace M. Kallen. Boni & 
Liveright, New York, 1924. Pp. 347. Price, 
$3.00. 


In any collection of essays published at 
different times there are bound to be some 
repetitions. Some points will be overargued, 
because they have been previously presented; 
some points which might well be stressed in 
the compass of a volume will be understated 
when cast in the smaller mold of the essay. 

Mr. Kallen is quite cognizant of these facts 
and alludes to them in the “Postscript; to be 
read first,” which prefaces his book. He does 
claim for his volume, however, a unity of 
attitude and philosophy which is, in the 
main, borne out by the essays as they come. 

This unifying idea he himself names “cul- 
tural pluralism.” His contention is, in effect, 
that the “melting-pot” theory of America is 
untenable and undesirable. Rather, there 
must be co-operation of separate parts, dif- 
fering from each other, but each contribut- 
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ing a share to the unity, which is American 
culture. 

The author’s favorite topics through the 
book are Americanization, including the con- 
sideration of the fear motive in the Ku Klux 
Klan; Democracy and Liberty. 

The chapters vary considerably in manner. 
Some are tinged with sarcasm, which runs 
to bitterness; others, especially the analysis 
of Mr. Santayana’s “Character and Opinion 
in the United States,” are temperate in tone, 
but at the same time a bit obscure and re- 
tarded in movement. 

All through his papers Mr. Kallen empha- 
sizes explicitly or implicitly the greatness of 
citizenship as a vocation. This is surely one 
of the most important notes in the book. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, A CONSTITU- 
TIONAL INTERPRETATION. By Chas. Howard 
MclIlwain. Macmillan Co., New York, 1923. 
Pp. 198. Price, $2.25. 

The Pulitzer School of Journalism at Co- 
lumbia University offers annually prizes for 
the best work of the year in various fields. 
One of these annual awards is given for the 
best book on the history of the United States. 
This prize, amounting to $2,000, has been 
given this‘year to Charles H. MclIlwain, Pro- 
fessor of History and Government at Har- 
vard, for his book on the American Revolu- 
tion. 

The book is concerned with the constitu- 
tionality of the claims made by Adams and 
others in the American colonies before they 
were obliged to abandon this ground and be- 
come in reality revolutionists against both 
Parliament and Crown. 

Previous to May, 1776, the basis of the re- 
volt in America rested upon a denial by the 
Americans of the authority, under English 
constitutional law, of the Parliament at West- 
minster to bind Englishmen beyond the realm. 

To be sure, the English revolution of 
1688-89 had definitely placed the power of 
Parliament above that of the king. English- 
men in England had acquiesced in it. It 
was the contention of Adams and Hutchin- 
son, however, that this revolutionary as- 
sumption of parliamentary superiority had 
never been consciously assented to in Amer- 
ica, and, therefore, America was not bound 
by it. And on true political principles 
England could not accept for her a break 
in the continuous validity of precedent, such 
as the superior authority of Parliament. 


America’s charter and allegiance were solely 
to the Crown. Under the Crown her govern- 
ment was entirely her own affair. 

Professor McIlwain ably argues Mr. Adams’ 
case, and cites many proofs of his conten- 
tion that previous to 1776 America was on 
perfectly tenable ground, according to Eng- 
lish constitutional law. After stating the 
problem, he considers precedents—first under 
the caption “The Realm and the Dominion,” 
next under “Natural and Fundamental 
Law; Taxation and Virtual Representation.” 

The fact that a number of historians of 
the Revolution disagree with his conclusion 
makes this technically written book on his 
side of the controversy the more valuable. 

After 1776, of course, the American oppo- 
sition to England loses its constitutional 
character and becomes truly revolutionary ; 
from that time on it is based on political 
theory instead of constitutional law; it is 
an appeal to the world instead of to English- 
men alone. With that era Professor MclIl- 
wain is not here concerned. 

The net result of the book upon the reader 
who is not a specialist in law is a vastly 
increased respect for the learning and ju- 
dicial mentality of the founders of our re- 
public. 


More Witp Fork. By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 
Century Co., New York, 1924. Pp. 185. 
Price, $2.00. 


Keen observation, long study, dramatic 
imagination, and a ready pen give the author 
of these fascinating stories rare power over 
his readers. However housebound one may 
be, the reading of these tragedies and adven- 
tures among “the creatures” is like ozone 
from far spaces. 

The characters in the dramas range all the 
way from the tiny Flittermouse to the great 
hump-backed whale. They are not made to 
talk and think like human beings; but we 
follow the thrilling episodes in their natural 
struggles for food and safety with interest 
no less breathless for this fidelity to nature. 

A large part of the charm of the book lies 
in the sudden, unexpected flashes of color. 
It is somehow easier to picture a scene in 
color than in form or action alone. For in- 
stance, among the coral reefs of the South- 
ern seas, “silver tarpon shot through shoals 
of chubby cow-pilots, all green and gold and 
indigo, while turquoise blue parrot-fish raced 
here and there.” Even in the freezing dark 
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of a polar winter, comes a momentary dash 
of color. “At that instant,” he says, “the 
witch fires of the sky flared up and the whole 
landscape showed with strange clearness, 
etched in sepia brown and empurpled blue.” 

The grim fate that overhangs all wild 
life—the fear, the cruelty, the desperate cour- 
age—are all made graphically real, without 
comment. Here by proxy we may all have 
seeing eyes. 


By G. 
Pp. 


Wark; Its NATURE, CAUSE AND CURE. 
Lowes Dickinson. Macmillan, 1923. 
155. Price, $1.50. 


Here is a moving appeal in the platform 
manner, from a fluent, downright English- 
man. He makes a swift two-edged analysis 
of the causal events preceding the war. Cu- 
pidity for territory, he thinks, judging from 
the treaties of 1915 to 1917, was the real 
reason why all the governments, except 
America, made the war. His appeal is for 
a change of policy as regards tariffs and 
taxes and special privileges for nationals, in 
order to make the possession of territory a 
responsibility and not an advantage. 

Mr. Dickinson has the grim, gloomy out- 
look on the future of civilization so preva- 
lent in Europe today. One wonders why 
America seems the only country which is 
hopeful. Is it because we are blinded and 
Europe is the seer? Or is it that, fagged 
and disillusioned by war, Europe is in a 
pathological condition, while we, so com- 
paratively untouched, see more normally? 
Whatever the reason, it behooves Americans 
to consider and weigh even the summary 
statements so sincerely made by Mr. Dickin- 
son, if a healthier world order is to grow up. 


INDIA IN Wortp Potitics. By Taranknath 
Das. Huebsch, New York, 1923. Pp. 135. 
Price, $1.25. 

Mr. Herbert Adams Gibbons, says in the 
“New Map of Asia,” “None can understand 
the foreign policy of Great Britain, which 
has inspired military and diplomatic activities 
from the Napoleonic wars to the present day, 
who does not interpret wars, diplomatic con- 
flicts, treaties and alliances, territorial an- 
nexations, extensions of protectorates, with 
the fact of India constantly in mind.” 

The same idea goes all the way through 
this strongly anti-British book written by an 
Indian. Mr. Das bolsters up these state- 
ments by many citations from British speak- 
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ers and writers. He shows quite clearly a 
relation between English dominance in India, 
and many, at least, of her foreign policies for 
the last century. 

In common with Ghandi and others, Mr, 
Das cherishes the ideal of an India freed 
from British control—a federated republic 
of the United States of India. He believes 
that the peace of the world would be in- 
finitely better served with a free India, 
playing her own important role in Euro- 
pean and world politics. 

He quotes Mr. C. R. Das, proponent of 
the village community type of government, 
and president of the All India National Con- 
gress in 1922, as saying, “no nation on the 
face of the earth can be really free when 
other nations are in bondage.” 

The book is an authentic statement of the 
ideals of the Indian statesman. Apart from 
this, it is of special value to Americans in 
the study it makes of Imperialism, that 
disease of exaggerated nationalism, from 
which even democracies are not quite im- 
mune. 


By Henry H. Curran 
Pp. 253.” Price 


JOHN CITIZEN’s Jos. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50. 


“Well, it might be worse,” says Mr. Cur- 
ran, regarding city government, “but, by 
George, it might be better.”” If John Citizen, 
he argues, would take a hand in the game 
of better government as he did in the war; 
if he would be as thorough in it; if he would 
not only vote, but be active in the primaries, 
be ready to take public office, and, above all, 
be industrious, intelligent, and _ socialiy- 
minded, there would be large returns in good 
government. 

“It pays to help get a full dollar’s worth 
of good government out of each dollar’s tax.” 

There is a twinkle on every page. Each 
chapter is replete with pungent illustrative 
stories, often from the author’s personal ex- 
perience. The colloquial newspaper style is 
quite in key with his imaginary John Citizen, 
who is the returned dough-boy, and “snappy,” 
inquiring business man of the hour. 

One is quite attracted with the idea of 
John—yes, and Jane Citizen, too—both hap- 
pily serving, in odds and ends of time, their 
community and the neighbors in it. 





